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SUMMERTIME  AT  THE  BEACH.  Top  photo  shows  the  Hotel  Moore  at  far  right 
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Astoria ’s  most  famous  athlete  reminisces  about  his  youth 


Growing  up  in  Astoria 

By  Walter  “Wally"  Palmberg 


I  write  this  story  of  my  young  life 
with  little  consideration  for  grammatic 
correctness.  —Just  loose  and  casual. 


I  was  bom  in  Astoria,  Oregon  on 
March  7,  1912  to  Swedish  immigrant 
parents.  My  mother  had  come  from 
Stockholm  and  my  father  from  Lin- 
koping.  Mother  came  for  adventure  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  my  father,  after 
serving  a  period  of  indenture  to  a  cabinet 
maker  in  Sweden  for  four  years,  had 
earned  enough  money  to  join  his  parents 
in  Duluth,  Minnesota.  He  was  also  17  at 
the  time  and  brought  his  younger 
brother,  Alfred,  and  little  sister,  Frieda, 
with  him.  The  parents  were  too  poor  to 
bring  all  the  children.  Dad  worked  for  a 
short  time  in  Duluth  in  the  cabinet  mak¬ 
ing  trade.  He  left  Duluth  after  a  few 
years  intent  on  leaving  for  Astoria,  Ore¬ 
gon  to  gain  passage  on  a  ship  to  Austra¬ 
lia.  However,  he  found  that  Astoria  of¬ 
fered  great  opportunity  for  a  future,  and 
after  meeting  his  bride  to  be,  Elin  Mar- 
greta  Elfving,  he  decided  to  remain  in 
Astoria. 

My  parents  were  married  in  1904 
and  Dad  had  built  a  new  home  for  his 
bride  on  the  south  side  of  Grand  Avenue 
where  13th  would  cross.  The  house  is 
long  gone  but  the  stone  wall  can  still  be 
seen  fronting  the  property.  The  newly¬ 
weds  left  on  their  honeymoon  trip  to  take 
in  the  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis  and  they 
took  along  with  them,  Ranghild  Larson, 
daughter  of  mother’s  sister,  Hilda 


Larson.  The  little  girl  loved  my  parents 
and  this  affection  was  returned  by  my 
parents. 

Dad  was  a  brilliant  man,  a  worka¬ 
holic,  who  never  got  beyond  the  8th 
grade  in  formal  learning.  Mother  was  a 
wonderful  parent  and  a  great  house¬ 
keeper.  Dad  made  his  fortune  in  building 
houses  and  commercial  buildings  in 
Astoria  such  as  the  famous  Weinhard 
Hotel  that  was  lost  in  the  Astoria  fire  in 
1922,  the  Spexarth  Building  (still  stand¬ 
ing),  the  county  jail  (a  historical  land¬ 
mark),  Capt.  Robert  Gray  School,  the 
building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  1 4th 
and  Marine  Drive  and  many  homes  and 
other  buildings.  He  formed  a  construc¬ 
tion  company,  John  Slotte  Company,  that 
built  roads  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
including  many  in  Astoria  and  in  the 
county  such  as  the  Youngs  River  Loop 
road.  (See  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  issue  of  the  Cumtux ,  Vol.,  2,  No. 
4,  Autumn,  1982,  “Charles  G.  Palmberg, 
Sunset  Empire  Builder.”) 

In  1913  Dad  had  built  a  new  home 
for  his  family  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
4th  and  Franklin  that  still  stands  today. 
In  1923,  he  purchased  the  home  that  had 
recently  been  built  by  Henry  Hoefler,  a 
candy  man,  maker  of  the  famous  Centen¬ 
nial  Chocolates  who  had  factories  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  had 
just  moved  to  San  Francisco.  [See  the 
article  on  Henry  Hoefler  by  Wally 
Palmberg  in  the  Spring  1997  Cumtux.} 
The  huge  new  home,  located  north  across 
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the  street  from  the  high  school  (now 
Clatsop  Community  College)  was  the 
most  beautiful  modem  home  in  Astoria 
at  that  time.  We  were  an  affluent  family 
with  two  cars,  a  gardener,  and  a  maid  to 
help  with  the  home  chores.  We  main¬ 
tained  a  cottage  at  Seaside  where  many 
happy  summers  were  spent  while  1  was 
growing  up.  Dad,  as  I  had  mentioned, 
was  a  workaholic,  but  he  was  a  great 
father  who  believed  in  his  sons  working. 
Dad  had  money,  but  he  would  provide 
us  only  with  used  wagons  and  bicycles. 
We  had  to  build  our  own  coaster  sleds. 
His  idea  was  for  us  to  learn  to  work,  to 
fix  things  and  take  care  of  them.  As  soon 
as  we  boys  were  old  enough,  Dad  put  us 
to  work  with  his  laborers.  As  I  look  back 
it  stood  us  in  good  stead  for  we  learned 
the  value  of  work  and  how  to  work. 

Dad  was  also  engaged  in  real  estate 
and  banking,  serving  as  president  of  one 
bank  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  an¬ 
other.  Dad  had  many  fine  friends  in  the 
area  but  did  not  cater  to  the  “city  crowd.” 
He  had  a  great  life  but  one  that  ended  in 
tragedy  with  the  coming  of  the  great 
Depression  when  he  lost  everything.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  at  a  relatively 
early  age  of  67.  (Dad  smoked  rather 
heavily  favoring  the  little  cigars  called, 
“Between  The  Acts.”  We  children  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  also  suffered  from  emphy¬ 
sema.)  Mother  carried  on,  the  home  was 
sold  and  she  moved  to  Portland  where 
she  later  married  a  fine  Norwegian  gen¬ 
tleman,  Joseph  Libak.  Mother  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  86  and  rests  beside  her 
husband,  Charles,  at  Oceanview  Ceme¬ 
tery  near  Astoria. 

1  recall  little  of  Dad’s  family  other 
than  his  father.  Of  mother’s  family,  I 
knew  her  brothers,  Abraham  and  Fritz, 
and  her  sisters,  Hilda  and  Marie.  I  had 
met  others  but  I  was  quite  young  and 
don’t  recall  much  about  them.  Dad  and 
Mother  traveled  to  Sweden  several  times 


to  visit  with  her  family,  but  they  did  not 
visit  Dad’s  hometown  of  Linkoping.  I 
assume  that  Dad  had  few  happy  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  place  for  they  were  poor  and 
nearly  starving  when  his  parents  pulled 
stakes  for  America. 

Their  first  child,  George,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  four.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  bom  of  the  union  were  William,  the 
oldest  son,  Herbert,  the  next,  Walter,  the 
youngest  son,  and  Katherine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter.  William  married  Lois  Clay  and  they 
had  two  sons.  Herbert  married  Alma 
Scudder  and  had  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
Walter  married  Lois  Reimers  and  they 
had  a  son  and  daughter.  Herbert  passed 
away  in  1989  and  Bill  in  1993.  Walter 
and  his  sister  survive.  (For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  Frances  Cherry,  Walter’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  has  the  family  tree.) 

My  folks,  immigrants  from  Swe¬ 
den,  did  not  wish  to  live  in  the  east  en¬ 
clave  of  the  town  where  the  other  Scan¬ 
dinavians  were  centered.  We  lived  in 
middle  town  because  my  parents  wanted 
to  become  Americans  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Both  learned  to  speak  and  write  the 
American  language  very  well.  I  have  in 
later  years  been  sorry,  in  a  way,  that  they 
would  speak  Swedish  at  home  only  when 
they  did  not  want  us  kids  to  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.  I  could  have 
learned  Swedish  well  like  many  of  my 
Finnish  friends  whose  parents  talked 
nothing  but  Finn  at  home.  Many  of  the 
Finn  kids  couldn’t  speak  or  read  English 
when  they  started  the  first  grade  in 
Uniontown.  The  only  Swedish  I  ever 
learned  were  some  cuss  words  from 
Grandpa. 

Grandfather 

My  grandfather  (my  father’s  father, 
Andrew  Peterson*)  lived  with  us  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  He  came  from 
Duluth  after  the  death  of  his  wife  around 
1 9 1 6.  He  worked  for  Dad  for  quite  a  few 
years  and  passed  away  at  Dad’s  home  in 
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1931  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  9 1 .  He  could 
never  speak  even  one  word  of  English 
even  though  he  had  spent  over  twenty 
years  in  this  country.  When  he  was  in  his 
eighties,  my  folks  bought  our  first  radio, 
a  console  type.  It  was  a  “Fada.”  My 
grandpa  would  sit  in  front  of  it  and  listen 
to  the  music  and  the  talking  that  came 
out  of  the  set.  I  tried  to  explain  to  him 
how  the  voices  came  through  the  air, 
down  the  antenna  and  into  the  set.  He 
would  laugh  at  me  and  look  in  the  back 
of  the  set  and  under  it  wondering  what 
the  trick  was.  1  don’t  believe  that  he  ever 
understood  a  single  thing  about  radio. 

Speaking  of  radio,  we  kids  in  the 
early  days  made  crystal  sets  that  we  used 
ear  phones  with.  We  would  sit  up  late  at 
night  moving  that  little  wire  around  and 
around  in  the  crystal  trying  to  get  differ¬ 
ent  stations.  The  next  day,  we  would  get 
together  to  compare  notes  as  to  what 
stations  we  had  been  able  to  get.  I  recall 
even  after  all  these  years  that  the  one 
station  that  came  in  quite  clear  was 
CFCN  in  Calgary,  Canada.  —Must  have 
been  a  powerful  station. 

Early  childhood 

When  we  were  little  kids  around 
four  to  six  years  of  age,  we  had  nick¬ 
names  for  some  of  the  kids  that  stuck  for 
a  time.  One  kid  had  bulging  eyes  and  we 
promptly  named  him  “Bung-eye.”  An¬ 
other  little  kid’s  mother  kept  diapers  on 
him  for  some  years.  We  called  him 
“Niffy-Toodle-Poop.”  Another  kid  was 
always  wetting  his  pants  and  he  got  the 
moniker  of  “Gasoline  Leaker.”  We  sure 
came  up  with  some  dandy  names. 

In  1918  during  the  big  influenza 
epidemic  when  so  many  people  died,  I 
came  down  with  the  flu  and  in  addition 
to  that  I  got  diphtheria.  I  could  not  start 
school  but  had  to  stay  in  bed  most  all  that 
winter.  1  remember  years  later,  mother 
shaking  her  head  and  telling  me,  when 
I  was  playing  ball  in  high  school,  how 


Doctor  Wemer  Lagus,  our  family  doctor, 
had  warned  her  that  I  would  always  be 
tied  to  her  apron  strings  because  the 
illnesses  had  affected  my  heart  and  I 
could  never  be  very  active.  Well,  well! 

Fire  of  1922 

I  remember  standing  on  the  street 
just  above  the  comer  of  14th  and  Ex¬ 
change  watching  the  great  fire  in  1922 
that  consumed  the  business  district  of  the 
town.  My  brother,  Herbert,  was  one  of 
the  boys  in  the  bucket  brigade,  organized 
by  Pop  Page,  the  janitor,  that  carried 
water  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  swimming  pool 
to  the  roof  when  the  water  mains  were 
out.  This  action  saved  the  Y  from  de¬ 
struction. 

When  I  was  in  the  2nd  grade,  I  was 
late  to  school  and  class  had  already  start¬ 
ed.  I  was  too  embarrassed  to  enter  the 
room  so  I  headed  for  the  forest  and  Lun- 
ker’s  Pond  close  to  our  home  on  4th  and 
Franklin.  I  played  hooky  for  four  days 
going  to  school  in  the  morning,  but  when 
I  came  near  the  school,  I  would  duck  out 
and  head  for  the  woods.  Well,  my  broth¬ 
ers  reported  me  and  I  had  to  go  to  school. 
The  principal  came  to  the  room  and 
pointed  a  finger  at  me  and  wiggled  that 
finger  for  me  to  come!  Out  in  the  hall, 
he  took  out  a  long  rubber  hose  and  put 
me  over  his  knee  and  administered  it  to 
my  bottom.  It  didn't  hurt,  but  I  bawled 
anyway.  Come  to  think  of  it,  if  that  hap¬ 
pened  today,  I  could  sue  the  principal, 
the  school,  and  the  school  board  for  child 
abuse.  Well,  I  lived  through  it. 

Although  I  lived  across  the  street 
from  the  high  school,  years  later,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  was  tardy  more  than  any 
other  student.  I’d  wait  until  the  last  min¬ 
ute  then  run  across  the  street  pull  myself 
up  the  stone  wall,  up  the  lawn  and  the 
front  steps  of  the  school  just  when  the 
tardy  bell  was  ringing.  My  roll  room 
teacher  usually  met  me  with  the  admoni¬ 
tion,  “Go  get  your  tardy  slip!” 


When  we  were  kids  at  home,  we 
had  a  few  chores  like  waxing  the  hard¬ 
wood  floors  once  or  twice  a  year.  Scrub¬ 
bing  the  kitchen  floor  was  a  Saturday 
chore,  and  without  a  mop.  Down  on  our 
hands  and  knees  with  a  scrub  brush,  soap 
and  rags!  Well,  Herbert  was  being  paid 
25  cents  to  do  the  job,  which  Katherine 
knew  nothing  about.  Herb  paid  me  fif¬ 
teen  cents  to  do  the  job  so  he  could  get 
out  of  it.  I  was  glad  to  get  the  fifteen 
cents,  but,  in  time,  wised  up  to  Herb’s 
racket.  So,  I  cajoled  Katherine  into  doing 
the  job  for  a  nickel  which  she  took,  and 
I  came  out  of  it  with  a  dime.  I  don’t 
recall  how  long  I  got  away  with  that,  but 
in  time,  I  was  the  one  back  to  scrubbing 
the  floor. 

From  1913  to  1923,  our  family 
lived  on  the  northeast  comer  of  4th  and 
Franklin.  Our  playground  was  in  the 
woods  where  Skyline  Drive  is  now.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  houses  in  the 
area.  At  the  highest  spot  above  Smiths 
Point,  there  was  a  large  United  States 
wireless  telegraph  tower.  A  trail  took  off 
from  the  top  of  Franklin  Avenue  and  ran 
up  to  the  tower.  We  often  used  to  go  out 
there  to  play.  The  main  large  government 
wireless  station  and  towers  (five  high 
towers,  I  believe)  were  located  about  five 
miles  east  of  Miles  Crossing  off  the 
Youngs  River  Road. 

Sliding  down  the  trees 

We  used  to  go  up  on  Coxcomb  Hill 
and  climb  the  huge  hemlock  trees.  When 
up  high,  we  would  move  out  on  the  limb 
and  straddle  it.  Then,  when  the  limb 
would  bend  down,  we  would  slide  on 
down  to  the  next  limb  and  so  on  down 
to  the  ground.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  we 
could  slide  pretty  fast.  Never  recalled 
any  of  us  getting  hurt. 

For  some  years  before  the  Astor 
[Astoria]  Column  was  built  on  top  of 
Coxcomb  Hill,  a  huge  snag,  around  120 
feet  high,  stood  on  the  summit.  It  had  a 


gilded  tin  ball  about  three  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  on  its  top.  Some  loggers  with  blocks 
and  tackle  had  placed  it  there.  We  kids 
used  to  hunt  grouse  and  rabbits  on  the 
hill,  and  we  were  not  going  to  miss 
shooting  holes  in  the  gold  ball.  Lightning 
hit  the  snag  and  shattered  it  and  the  ball 
rolled  down  the  south  side  of  a  hill  that 
had  been  logged,  then  across  the  pipeline 
road,  ending  up  in  a  small  draw  below 
the  road.  We  found  it.  It  was  sort  of  beat 
up  and  the  gilt  was  gone.  We  lost  interest 
in  it  in  a  little  while. 

I  recall  attending  several  events  in 
the  big  amphitheater  on  the  southeast 
slope  of  the  City  Park.  In  later  years, 
after  the  seating  on  the  hillside  had  rotted 
away,  the  place  proved  to  be  a  bonanza 
of  moonshine  bottles. 

One  time  three  of  us  grade  school 
kids  removed  the  lid  to  a  concrete  pipe¬ 
line  outlet  of  the  city  water  line  at  the  top 
of  16th  Street  near  the  high  school.  We 
had  two  candles  and  two  flashlights.  The 
pipeline  was  in  a  low  tunnel  with  room 
to  squeeze  by.  We  followed  the  pipeline 
all  the  way  up  to  where  we  found  a  man¬ 
hole  outlet  a  hundred  yards  before  the 
reservoir.  We  had  no  idea  where  we  were 
until  we  emerged.  If  the  tunnel  had  caved 
in  on  us,  no  one  would  have  known 
where  we  were. 

Sunday  treats 

Sundays,  we  kids  went  to  Sunday 
School.  Afterwards  we  went  home  for  a 
nice  dinner,  then  each  of  us  would  get 
twenty-five  cents  from  Dad  to  go  to  the 
movies.  We  would  head  for  the  Star 
Theater  to  take  in  the  western  which  was 
the  standard  fare.  Ten  cents  for  admis¬ 
sion  and  five  cents  for  a  huge  bag  of 
popcorn  that  lasted  most  of  the  film. 
When  the  show  was  over,  we  would  head 
for  the  Columbia  Theater  which  usually 
had  a  love  story.  We  kids  waited  around 
until  the  serial  started  and  then  would  be 
admitted  for  ten  cents.  The  serial  was 
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Tarzan  of  the  Apes.  He  always  ended  up 
at  death’s  door  —to  be  continued-and  we 
couldn’t  wait  for  the  next  episode. 

And  speaking  of  the  movies,  one 
time  four  or  five  of  us  went  to  the  Blue 
Mouse  theater.  The  exits  were  up  front 
on  the  sides  with  curtains  to  block  the 
light  when  the  exit  door  was  opened.  We 
pooled  what  little  money  we  had,  one  of 
us  paid  to  get  in,  and  the  rest  of  us  ran 
around  to  the  exit  door.  Our  buddy  sat 
down  front  and  during  a  rather  darkened 
part  of  a  scene  went  out  through  the 
curtain  like  he  was  leaving,  but  opened 
the  door  and  we  all  sneaked  in,  ducked 
under  the  curtain,  laid  on  our  backs  and 
pulled  ourselves  along  under  the  seats  for 
four  or  five  rows  then  slowly  pulled 
ourselves  up  into  seats. 

Perhaps  the  most  horrible  time  of 
my  young  life  was  foisted  on  me  by  my 
mother,  God  Bless  Her!  She  decided  to 
make  a  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  suit  for 
me.  Gawd,  how  1  hated  that  velvet  suit 
with  the  big  white  collar,  the  short  pants, 
and  black  stockings.  1  had  to  wear  it  on 
Sundays  to  church.  From  4th  and 
Franklin  down  to  the  Methodist  church 
on  1 1th  and  Franklin,  it  was  a  disgust¬ 
ingly  hateful  trip.  There  were  times  when 
I  would  take  off  from  the  street  and  work 
my  way  down  through  the  trails  to  the 
church  so  as  to  keep  out  of  sight.  I  don't 
remember  when,  but  the  blessed  day 
came  when  I  got  out  of  that  miserable 
attire.  None  of  the  other  kids  had  to  wear 
any  such  a  lousy  get-up.  [See  the  Fall 
1982  Cumtux,  page  6  for  a  picture  of  me 
in  this  suit.] 

Speaking  of  the  Methodist  Church 
reminds  me  of  when  we  went  to  Sunday 
School  there  for  a  while  after  the  Baptist 
Church  had  burned  down.  The  new  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  was  built  across  the  street 
west  of  the  courthouse.  The  folks  ex¬ 
pected  us  children  to  attend  church  ser¬ 
vices  after  Sunday  School  classes.  Well, 


several  times  my  cousin,  Dodo  Larson, 
and  I  ducked  out  and  headed  for  the 
waterfront  where  the  dredge  was  tied  up 
on  Sundays.  Captain  Saunders  was  an 
old  family  friend  of  my  parents.  He 
would  welcome  Dodo  and  me  aboard 
and  we  would  have  lunch  with  him.  Boy 
were  we  impressed— such  fine  linen 
tablewear,  fancy  dishes  and  served  by 
Filipino  waiters  in  white  jackets.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  our  parents  found  out,  but  we 
never  heard  anything  about  it. 


Courtesy  of  the  author 

Walter  Palmberg,  about  4  years  old, 
sits  on  the  railing  behind  his  brother 
Bill  at  their  home  on  Grand  Avenue 
in  Astoria  about  1915 

Many  Sundays  after  church  we 
would  get  into  the  family  car  and  drive 
to  Seaside  for  a  wonderful  chicken  din¬ 
ner,  drive  around  the  turnaround  to  look 
at  the  ocean  and  then  head  back  to 
Astoria.  It  was  quite  a  trip  in  those  early 
days.  Plank  roads  covered  part  of  the 
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way.  (Planks  were  placed  lengthwise, 
just  wide  enough  for  the  wheels  with 
nothing  in  between.)  When  you  met  a 
car,  the  one  closest  to  the  plank  turnout 
would  move  aside.  Some  of  the  road  was 
sand  and  some  gravel.  There  was  later  a 
stretch  from  Youngs  River  to  Miles 
Crossing  that  was  paved,  just  wide 
enough  for  one  car  going  one  way.  Boy, 
that  was  a  great  piece  of  highway!!  I 
recall,  too,  a  few  years  later,  how  Dad 
would  have  us  watch  out  the  back  for  the 
motorcycle  cop  when  he  was  in  a  hurry 
and  heavy  footing  the  gas  pedal.  The 
speed  limit  was  25  and  later  moved  up 
to  35.  The  cop  would  sit  on  his  Indian  or 
Harley-Davidson  motorcycle  behind  a 
scotchbroom  bush  and  lay  in  wait  for 
rash  speeders.  Come  to  think  of  it,  when 
we  were  kids,  if  you  were  making  a 
reference  to  “going  like  a  bat  out  of 
hell,”  the  expression  was,  “Boy,  we  were 
going  like  sixty!  Off  on  a  cloud  of  Zero- 
lene!”  [Zerolene  oil  was  a  product  of 
Standard  Oil.] 

Seaside  games 

When  we  played  on  the  beach  at 
Seaside,  we  improvised  games.  One  we 
called  “Duck  on  the  Rock.”  We  would 
draw  a  square  in  the  sand  about  twenty 
feet  wide  and  put  a  large  sort  of  flattish 
rock  in  the  middle.  We  would  select  one 
guy  as  “it”  and  he  would  have  to  put  his 
rock  about  the  size  of  one’s  fist,  on  top 
of  the  large  rock,  then  join  us  outside  the 
square.  Then  the  rest  of  us,  any  number, 
with  our  rocks  of  like  size  would  toss  our 
rocks  at  his  rock.  There  were  usually 
several  misses  until  a  hit  would  knock 
the  rock  off.  Then  there  would  be  a  mad 
scramble  to  pick  up  our  rocks  and  get 
outside  the  line.  The  last  one  had  to 
become  the  next  “it.” 

Seaside  was  a  lot  of  fun.  The  beach 
was  littered  with  huge  stumps  and  logs 
and  loads  of  driftwood.  Beach  fires  were 
going  almost  every  night.  Wiener  and 


marshmallow  roasts!! 

Our  summer  cottage  was  located 
north  of  the  main  street,  three  blocks  up 
the  side  road  from  14th.  We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  fishing  and  crabbing  off  the  12th 
Street  bridge.  We  would  catch  pogies, 
sea  bass,  shiners  and,  of  course,  lots  of 
mud  cats.**  And  we  would  put  out  crab 
rings  and  get  lots  of  crabs.  In  the  Wa- 
hanna  River  that  branched  off  from  the 
Necanicum  a  short  distance  in  from  the 
sea,  crabbing  was  great.  At  the  peak  of 
the  high  tide,  we’d  get  in  the  rowboat 
and  with  sixteen  foot  rakes,  we  would 
rake  up  large  jumbo  crabs  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  water  was  crystal  clear.  We 
would  get  as  many  as  fifty  and  sixty, 
sometimes.  What  a  feast  we  would  have 
cooking  them  in  an  old  copper  wash 
boiler  on  the  river  beach  by  Dodo 
Larson’s  cottage.  Rock  salt,  pickling 
spice  and  boiling  for  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes.  And  home  brew,  of  course.  The 
Necanicum  and  Wahanna  Rivers  were 
full  of  crabs  until  later  years  when  the 
town  of  Seaside  put  in  a  sewage  disposal 
plant.  That  ended  all  the  great  crabbing. 
(The  timing  might  have  been  coinciden¬ 
tal.) 

Also  at  Seaside,  we  spent  many 
hours  during  the  summer  in  the  Oates 
swimming  pool  which  was  located  at  the 
south  side  of  the  turnaround.  There  were 
two  big  pools,  one  a  bit  larger  than  the 
other.  A  long  pier  extended  out  into  the 
ocean  along  which  ran  the  pipeline  that 
pumped  the  salt  water  up  to  the  heaters 
and  into  the  pools.  The  pier  was  later 
knocked  out  in  a  storm,  but  the  line  con¬ 
tinued  to  function.  I  believe  that  it  cost 
twenty-five  cents,  if  you  brought  your 
trunks  and  fifty  cents  if  you  didn’t.  You 
also  got  a  towel,  and  a  small  cubby  hole 
dressing  room  with  a  lock.  The  key  came 
with  a  pin  to  fasten  to  your  swim  suit. 
There  was  a  shower  outlet  to  the  outside 
so  we  could  go  out  to  the  beach  to  swim 
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in  the  ocean.  Boy,  was  it  cold,  but  we 
would  run  into  the  surf  and  dive  into  a 
wave.  B-r-r-r-r!  Upon  returning,  first  we 
were  required  to  shower  to  wash  the  sand 
off,  then  we’d  run  and  dive  into  the  nice 
hot  pool.  Oh  boy,  did  that  feel  great!! 
When  through  with  our  swim,  we  would 
take  a  long  shower  before  dressing.  No 
matter  how  long  we  showered,  it  seemed 
that  we  could  never  get  all  the  salt  off 
our  bodies  and  especially  our  hair.  It  was 
tough  to  dress  as  our  clothes  clung  to  our 
bodies,  —and  forget  combing  our  hair! 

I  worked  several  summers  setting 
pins  at  Poole’s  Bowling  Alleys  in  Sea¬ 
side.  The  alleys  were  located  about 
where  the  Pig  and  Pancake  Restaurant  is 
now,  just  about  catty-comer  across  the 
street  from  the  Bungalow  Dance  Pavil¬ 
ion.  We  pinsetters  hated  to  set  pins  for 
some  of  the  top  men  bowlers  as  they 
would  hit  the  pins  like  a  ton  of  bricks  and 
we  had  only  a  small  “V”  shaped  partition 
about  4  feet  high  under  the  return  ball 
track  in  which  to  take  cover.  Sometimes 
the  pins  would  hit  the  backstop  and  rico¬ 
chet,  smacking  us  in  the  back.  (OUCH!!) 
What  was  worse  than  this  was  when  they 
would  sometimes  play  duck  pins.  These 
were  small  pins,  about  one  third  the  size 
of  a  regular  bowling  pin.  They  would  fly 
all  over  the  place.  Another  reason  we 
hated  to  set  pins  for  these  top  men  bowl¬ 
ers  was  that  they  were  notoriously  lousy 
tippers.  And  not  only  that,  some  of  them 
were  real  bellyachers.  Nothing  seemed 
to  suit  them.  If  they  weren’t  doing  well 
enough,  they  would  blame  it  on  the  pin 
setters.  I  can  still  hear  some  of  them 
screaming  down  the  lane,  “SPOT  THAT 
NINE-PIN,  KID,  -SPOT  THAT  SIX- 
PIN,  KID,  — ”,  and  so  on.  We  loved  to  set 
pins  for  the  women,  many  of  whom  were 
awful  bowlers,  putting  many  of  their 
shots  into  the  gutter.  It  was  an  easy  job. 
When  they  were  through  with  their 
game,  we’d  race  up  to  the  front  and  tell 


them  they  did  real  good  and  so  on.  They 
usually  gave  us  a  generous  tip.  It  would 
be  about  two  in  the  morning  when  the 
alley  closed  and  I  would  get  my  pay  and 
run  home.  We  would  get  a  chit  from  the 
owner  after  each  game  and  these  we 
would  cash  in  with  him.  I  think  that  each 
chit  was  worth  ten  cents.  Many  times  our 
tips  added  up  to  more  than  the  chits. 

Delivering  newspapers 

When  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  I 
had  a  paper  route,  for  a  time,  delivering 
the  Astoria  Evening  Budget.  I  also  sold 
the  Portland  News  Telegram.  We  got  the 
Portland  papers  at  the  depot  near  the  foot 
of  20th  street  and  then  we  would  race  to 
be  the  first  to  get  to  Astor  Street  to  sell 
papers  to  the  “ladies”  in  the  “houses  of 
ill  repute.”  There  were  about  12  or  13  of 
these  houses  that  I  can  recall.  I  remember 
running  up  the  stairs  (seems  like  they 
were  all  located  upstairs),  and  the  girls 
would  buy  our  papers.  We  did  this  be¬ 
cause  the  girls  were  big  tippers.  For  a 
three  and  five  cent  paper,  they  would 
seldom  give  us  less  than  a  quarter  and 
sometimes  a  great  big  fifty  cent  piece. 
Oh,  we  kids  knew  what  it  was  all  about, 
the  “Red  Light  District”  with  the  saloons. 
Today,  the  Douglas  Hotel  is  all  that 
remains  of  these  places  on  Astor  Street 
and,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  nefarious 
business  today.  (Astor  Street  was  then 
seven  to  eight  blocks  long.  Now  it  is  only 
two.) 

Protecting  our  turf 

We  Astoria  kids  were  quite  clan¬ 
nish.  We  called  the  Uppertown  and 
Alderbrook  kids  “Skoweegians”  and  the 
Uniontown  kids  “Commie  Finns."  And 
they  returned  the  compliment  with 
“fitting”  names.  To  go  any  place  in  West 
Astoria  (Uniontown)  was  taking  your  life 
in  your  own  hands.  But  it  was  curiosity 
that  drew  us  to  Uniontown,  for  one  heard 
nothing  but  the  Finnish  language  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  shops.  It  was  like  going 
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into  a  foreign  country. 

In  the  summers  occasionally  we 
would  go  from  our  midtown  territory  to 
the  Port  Docks  where  the  swimming  hole 
was  (on  the  beach  on  the  west  side  of 
Pier  3).  To  get  there,  we  went  on  the  trail 
through  the  woods  about  where  West 
Grand  is  now,  above  Alameda  where  the 
streetcar  tracks  ran.  Dropping  down  from 
the  hill,  we  scanned  the  area  as  best  we 
could,  then  feeling  that  it  was  quite  safe, 
we  would  make  a  mad  dash  over  the 
plank  streets  to  the  swimming  hole.  This 
was  sort  of  a  “King’s  X”  area  where 
there  was  to  be  no  fighting.  Usually  there 
would  be  a  huge  fire  as  driftwood  was 
more  than  plentiful.  It  was  not  surprising 
to  find  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty  kids 
around  the  fire  and  enjoying  the  swim¬ 
ming.  Of  course,  the  Finn  kids  were 
dominant.  When  we  were  ready  to  leave, 
we  midtowners  would  huddle  together 
and  watch  our  chance  to  make  a  run  for 
the  hills,  anticipating  pursuit  by  the  Finn 
kids  which  sometimes  happened.  To  go 
swimming  at  Tongue  Point  at  the  east 
end  of  town  in  the  bailiwick  of  the  “Sko- 
wegians”  was  a  bit  more  healthy  travel¬ 
ing.  We  usually  walked  up  the  railroad 
tracks  and  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  hills 
above,  for  every  so  often  we  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  hail  of  rocks.  All  in  all,  the  Sko- 
wegian  kids  were  more  tolerant.  In  fact, 
they  and  their  immigrant  families  much 
more  readily  melded  into  the  community 
than  did  the  isolated  Uniontowners.  But, 
we  kids  jealously  guarded  our  own  baili¬ 
wicks  against  any  intrusions  by  the 
“enemy”! 

One  time  Dick  Skyles,  a  fellow 
midtowner  friend,  and  I  went  after  two 
Finn  kids  who  had  infiltrated  our  sanctu¬ 
ary  on  Jerome  Street  to  see  some  girls. 
We  chased  them  down  1 7th  Street  where 
Dick  caught  his  quarry  at  the  Grand 
Street  intersection  and  was  beating  him 
up  against  a  wall,  when  I  ran  by  after  my 


quarry.  I  caught  up  with  him  at  Exchange 
Street  where  he  ran  into  the  Kelly  Gro¬ 
cery  on  the  southeast  comer,  (where 
Wadsworth  Electric  is  now  located)  and 
ran  behind  the  counter  beside  Mrs.  Kelly. 
She  promptly  told  me  to  get  out  or  she 
would  call  the  police.  That  ended  this 
particular  encounter  although  we  had  a 
number  of  other  fights  with  “outsiders” 
who  dared  to  enter  our  territory. 

The  last  gang  fight  that  I  can  recall 
took  place  when  I  was  in  junior  high 
school.  Our  “midtown”  gang  arranged 
a  battle  with  the  Astor  Street  gang  who 
added  some  Finn  kids  to  their  troops.  We 
had  about  twenty  kids  on  each  side  and 
we  met  to  do  “battle”  at  the  west  end  of 
Franklin  Avenue  where  there  were  three 
hills  surrounding  the  street  where  it  made 
an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south.  There  were 
no  homes  there  then.  We  went  at  it 
throwing  rocks,  and  using  slingshots  and 
BB  guns.  We  soon  were  engaged  in  a 
free-for-all  when  some  women  living 
down  the  street  heard  all  the  commotion 
and  called  the  sheriff.  The  deputies  came 
and  most  of  us  “midtowners”  escaped  on 
the  trails  through  the  woods  where  Sky¬ 
line  Avenue  is  now  located.  But  our 
names  were  known  and  we  were  invited 
to  visit  the  county  jail  where  we  were 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  there 
would  be  no  more  of  these  gang  fights. 
We  had  one  more  gang  fight  arranged 
against  the  “Skowegians”  that  was  to 
take  place  in  the  forest  well  above  Irving 
Avenue  on  Coxcomb  Hill.  However, 
Lloyd  Wirtz,  a  “midtown”  compatriot, 
must  have  said  something  to  his  father 
who  was  a  deputy  sheriff  that  aroused  his 
suspicions  and  as  a  result,  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  battle  was  squelched. 

We  transferred  our  hostilities  to  the 
football  field,  basketball  courts,  and  the 
street  comers.  With  the  advent  of  the 
junior  high  system  in  1924,  we  went  at 
each  other  representing  our  own  schools. 
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John  Jacob  Astor  School  was  in  Upper- 
town,  Captain  Robert  Gray  in  Uniontown 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  in  mid-town.  We 
fought  out  our  games  with  “gang”  inten¬ 
sity.  The  student  bodies  came  to  the 
games  to  cheer  for  their  respective  teams, 
and  never  crossed  the  line  to  mix.  Yet, 
in  the  long  run,  I  believe  that  these 
games  did  much  to  bring  us  diverse  kids 
together,  for  here  we  were  getting  some 
exposure  to  kids  who  were  not  in  our 
enclaves.  In  high  school,  we  all  became 
good  friends. 

During  the  period  from  1919  to 
1924,  the  establishment  of  the  junior 
high  system  was  the  subject  of  a  real 
dispute  in  the  community.  The  editorials 
in  the  local  paper  had  taken  the  stand  that 
this  would  be  a  foolish  move  because  the 
high  school  served  as  an  excellent  “melt¬ 
ing  pot”  to  bring  these  youngsters  of 
diverse  nationalities  together.  To  keep 
them  apart  another  year  would  do  no 
good.  Well,  perhaps  we  did  not  develop 
any  friendships  doing  athletic  battle,  but 
we  did  learn  some  respect  for  each  other 
through  this  exposure.  And,  the  same 
went  for  our  classmates  who  attended  the 
games.  We  began  to  discover  that  the 
others  were  not  all  ogres.  It  did  just  the 
opposite  from  what  the  editorials  had 
predicted.  When  we  entered  high  school 
for  the  first  time  as  sophomores,  the 
blending  of  the  products  of  the  three 
junior  high  schools  had  already  been 
eased. 

Games 

From  age  ten  until  I  was  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school,  I  was  a  real 
Y.M.C.A.  gym  rat.  We  kids  spent  a  lot 
of  time  at  the  Y  swimming  and  taking 
part  in  the  other  activities.  The  pool  was 
not  much  bigger  than  a  large  bathtub.  We 
learned  to  swim  by  being  thrown  into  the 
deep  end  by  the  bigger  kids.  I  can  recall 
thrashing  in  the  water  wildly  to  gain  the 
rail  on  the  opposite  side,  but  learn  we 


did.  We  had  two  directors  of  the  “Y”, 
Lyman  Picket,  the  secretary,  and  Edgar 
Kennedy,  the  physical  education  direc¬ 
tor.  Kennedy  taught  us  a  lot  of  basketball 
along  with  other  activities.  To  the  “Y” 
is  due  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  making  us 
into  the  outstanding  ball  players  we 
became  in  high  school. 

Some  winters  we  would  have  some 
pretty  good  snow,  but  it  usually  lasted 
only  a  short  time.  We  kids  made  the  most 
of  it.  Some  of  the  more  well-to-do  kids 
had  “flexible  flyers”  but  most  of  us  made 
our  own  sleds  in  the  school  shop.  From 
the  shop  we  would  take  the  sled  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  where  the  blacksmith 
would  make  the  runners  and  fasten  them 
to  the  sleds.  I  don’t  recall  what  it  cost, 
but  it  was  very  little.  Our  favorite  hills 
were  14th,  15th  and  16th.  Quite  a  crowd 
of  kids  would  be  out  until  late  at  night. 
Crossing  the  intersections  was  a  bit  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  the  kids  pulling  their  sled 
back  up  the  hill  for  another  run  would 
stop  the  cars  when  sleds  were  coming 
down.  (There  was  very  little  traffic  in 
those  days.)  We  would  come  to  a  stop 
between  Duane  and  Commercial  by 
turning  our  sleds  sideways,  then  braking 
to  a  stop,  or  we  would  have  ended  up  in 
the  river.  A  kid  once  leaped  the  slip  at 
the  ferry  landing  and  came  down  on  the 
ferry  which  was  usually  parked  at  night 
about  ten  feet  out  at  14th  Street.  Lucky 
the  tide  was  low.  The  downtown  streets 
were  sometimes  salted  and  we  would  hit 
the  bare  pavement  with  sparks  flying 
from  our  sled  runners.  In  1942,  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  Wally,  Jr.  was 
bom,  I  took  his  mother,  Lois,  for  a  fast 
sled  ride  down  14th.  This  was  after  I  had 
come  back  to  Astoria  to  coach  and  just 
a  few  months  before  I  went  into  the 
service.  It  was  a  fast  ride.  I  went  belly 
flop  and  Lois  was  sitting  on  my  back.  — 
Might  have  moved  Wally’s  birth  up  a 
few  days,  who  knows. 


We  used  to  go  across  the  river  to 
play.  We  hung  around  the  ferry  landing 
until  Uncle  Fritz’s  (Fritz  Elfving)  back 
was  turned  when  he  was  collecting  tick¬ 
ets  on  the  ferry  slip,  then  we  would  run 
on  board  and  duck  down  into  the  engine 
room  where  Henry  Elfving,  Fritz’s 
nephew  who  detested  him,  would  keep 
us.  Uncle  Fritz  never  dared  go  down  into 
the  engine  room  that  was  off-limits  to 
him.  Henry  would  have  quit  there  and 
then  and  Fritz  knew  it.  Henry  was  such 
an  outstanding  engineer  that  Fritz  could 
not  afford  to  lose  him.  We  used  the  same 
ploy  on  the  return  trip.  We  always 
thought  that  it  was  cheap  of  our  uncle 
that  he  would  charge  us  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  trip.  Frankly,  none  of  us 
cared  one  bit  for  him.  When  his  ferry, 
Tourist  No.  3,  was  being  built  on  the 
shore  at  the  port  docks,  he  hired  me  for 
one  night  to  be  the  night  watchman.  I 
had  a  devil  of  a  time  staying  awake.  I 
built  a  fire  to  keep  warm  and  set  up  some 
poles  with  a  cross  member  and  did  some 
high  jumping  to  keep  myself  awake.  The 
following  morning,  all  he  paid  me  for  my 
entire  night’s  work  was  a  nice  shiny  fifty 
cent  piece.  Another  time,  he  told  brother 
Herb  that  he  would  pay  him  to  wash  his 
car.  Fritz  told  him  exactly  when  to  start 
and  timed  him.  Herb  finished  with  the 
job  in  ten  minutes  with  Fritz  hurrying 
him  up.  When  the  job  was  done,  Fritz 
told  Herb  that  fifty  cents  an  hour  was  the 
pay  and  that  as  Herb  had  done  the  job  in 
ten  minutes,  he  was  only  entitled  to  ten 
cents.  And  that’s  all  he  got. 

This  is  what  it  was  like  growing  up 
in  Astoria.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  1  would 
not  trade  it  for  anything  else  -like  when 
we  kids  would  play  “arrow  tag.”  The 
game  was  played  at  night,  two  or  three 
on  a  side.  One  side  had  twenty  minutes 
to  get  started.  The  team  that  took  off 
would  tell  where  the  first  directions 
would  be  written.  (We  had  chalk  sup¬ 


plied  by  the  school!)  At  the  first  stop,  the 
team  would  write  down  the  location 
where  the  next  message  would  be  written 
(always  where  it  could  be  read).  For 
example,  the  message  might  say  “Go  to 
the  comer  of  15th  and  Irving.”  Then  the 
next  message  would  be  to  go  to  some 
place  five  or  six  blocks  away.  The  idea 
was  to  try  to  catch  the  other  team  which 
had  one  hour  to  complete  the  run.  At  the 
end  of  the  hour,  the  last  message  would 
state  that  we  were  hiding  nearby.  Of 
course,  the  first  team  would  split  up  and 
go  to  two  different  places  to  write  mes¬ 
sages  saving  one  move  while  the  chasing 
team  had  to  go  to  both  places.  After  the 
first  team  out  was  found,  we  would  re¬ 
verse  and  the  chasing  team  would  take 
off.  We  usually  got  in  two  games  a  night 
finishing  up  around  midnight.  We  ran  as 
fast  as  we  could  trying  to  catch  the  first 
team  which  was  also  on  the  run,  so  we 
sure  got  in  some  conditioning. 

We  used  to  take  our  bikes  and  ride 
to  Seaside  and  back  on  the  old  Lewis  and 
Clark  Road.  And,  in  town,  the  major  feat 
to  become  one  of  “the  boys,”  was  to  be 
able  to  pump  your  bicycle  all  the  way  up 
15th  Street  to  the  high  school  on  Jerome 
Avenue.  There  were  no  ten  or  seventeen 
speed  bikes  in  those  days.  We  wove  our 
way  back  and  forth  across  the  street  to 
make  it  up  the  hill.  It  was  tough,  but  we 
did  it. 

Some  evenings,  when  the  Sun¬ 
flower  milk  truck  got  to  Jerome  Street  on 
the  way  up  15th,  my  friends  and  I  would 
jump  on  the  truck  and  make  the  deliver¬ 
ies  for  the  driver.  He  was  glad  to  have  us 
do  this  as  it  saved  him  a  lot  of  work.  The 
route  was  up  1 5th  over  and  around  Niag¬ 
ara  to  the  city  park,  then  back.  On  the 
way  down  the  street,  we  would  toss  off 
two  or  three  bottles  of  cream  into  the  soft 
mud  bank  near  the  Kensington  intersec¬ 
tion  with  15th  Street  when  the  driver 
wasn’t  looking.  Then  we  would  go  back 
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and  pick  them  up  after  leaving  the  milk 
truck  at  Jerome  Street.  We  would  sit  on 
the  concrete  railing  on  15th  and  drink  the 
cream.  As  I  look  back,  I  now  suspect  that 
the  driver  knew  what  we  were  doing,  but 
considered  it  payment  for  '‘shagging”  the 
route  for  him. 

Sometimes,  after  we  had  been  run¬ 
ning  around  town  in  the  evening,  we 
would  come  back  to  my  house  when  the 
folks  were  out.  Bill  Mott,  who  worked 
after  school  at  the  bakery,  knew  how  to 
bake.  So  we'd  gather  in  the  kitchen  and 
Bill  would  bake  an  apple  pie.  He  was 
good.  We  enjoyed  the  pie,  but  threw  in 
plenty  of  instructions  and  criticisms.  I 
don’t  remember  whether  he  washed  his 
hands  or  not,  before  working  the  dough. 

Hunting  for  rabbits 

My  high  school  days  were  a  lot  of 
fun.  As  I  look  back,  1  regret  that  I  did  not 
pay  more  attention  to  my  school  work. 
Just  getting  by  was  all  that  I  cared  about. 
Athletics,  hunting  and  fishing  were  my 
consuming  interests.  So,  many  week¬ 
ends,  my  two  friends,  Lloyd  Wirtz  and 
Dick  Skyles  and  I  would  take  our  .22 
rifles  and  head  out  on  the  pipeline  road. 
Sometimes  we  would  get  a  grouse  or  a 
brush  rabbit,  but  the  majority  of  our 
famous  hunting  time  was  spent  sitting  at 
the  lower  slope  of  the  garbage  dump 
shooting  rats  that  scurried  about.  And 
there  were  a  lot  of  rats! 

On  a  warm  day  in  the  summertime 
we’d  walk  out  to  our  swimming  hole 
near  where  a  Chinese  man  had  a  large 
garden  about  a  half  mile  beyond  the 
bottom  of  the  Williamsport  Road.  He 
sold  his  products  in  town  from  a  wagon 
drawn  by  an  old  bay  horse.  One  week¬ 
end,  Dick  and  I  took  the  horse  and  with 
our  .22  rifles  rode  out  the  pipeline  road 
to  the  headwaters  where  we  found  an  old 
abandoned  farm  house  and  slept  on  the 
floor  that  night.  We  rode  the  horse  back 
the  next  day. 


We  used  to  duck  hunt  on  Youngs 
River.  We  would  get  a  rowboat  from  a 
landing  at  the  base  of  the  Williamsport 
Road  and  two  or  three  of  us  would  row 
all  over  the  river  and  down  into  the  estu¬ 
ary  near  the  old  “stink”  factory  where 
fish  fertilizer  was  made.  During  south¬ 
west  winds,  the  odor  would  stink  up  the 
entire  town  The  pilings  of  the  factory  are 
still  visible  to  this  day  and  mark  the 
“stink-hole’s”  sturgeon  fishing  spot. 

The  canvasback  ducks  would  flock 
by  the  thousands  to  the  Youngs  River 
estuary.  We  would  try  every  means  to 
get  up  to  them  like  covering  our  boats 
with  brush  and  slowly  paddling  near 
them.  They  were  awfully  cagy  and  we 
had  little  success.  Usually  when  they 
would  fly  up,  we  would  get  some  blue- 
bills  from  the  fringes.  One  time,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  the  bow,  Lloyd  was  rowing 
and  Jack  Snell  was  sitting  in  the  stern 
seat.  Some  ducks  flew  over.  Lloyd  pick¬ 
ed  up  his  shotgun  and  it  suddenly  went 
off  blowing  a  hole  in  the  stem  right  be¬ 
side  Jack’s  butt.  Wow!!  We  spent  quite 
a  few  weekends  rowing  that  boat  all  over 
the  river,  covering  a  lot  of  water— Must 
have  been  pretty  skookum***  kids! 

When  1  was  a  kid,  1  used  to  catch 
chipmunks  with  figure-8  traps  that  I 
made.  I  caught  lots  of  them  and  kept 
them  in  a  cage  at  home.  I  would  carry  the 
chipmunks  around  tied  to  a  string.  One 
time  I  took  one  to  school  and  had  it  in 
my  shirt  pocket.  The  teacher  got  curious 
about  the  string  that  led  from  a  button 
hole  to  my  pocket,  and  discovered  the 
chipmunk.  She  made  me  take  it  back 
home. 

I  climbed  up  about  fifty  feet  in  a 
big  fir  tree  on  the  Williamsport  road  and 
put  a  trap  on  a  huge  limb.  When  check¬ 
ing  my  trap  the  next  day,  to  my  surprise, 
1  had  nabbed  a  flying  squirrel.  1  had  it  for 
a  long  time  and  it  was  a  wonderful  pet. 
The  only  trouble  with  it.  I  found  out,  was 


that  it  was  nocturnal  and  wanted  to  sleep 
all  day.  I  went  away  during  the  summer 
and  left  the  squirrel  with  my  friend  Dick 
Skyles.  He  overfed  it  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it. 

Fishing 

Fishing  at  the  outlets  of  the  town 
sewers  was  a  great  pastime  for  us  kids. 
We  would  sit  on  the  concrete  pipes  under 
the  docks  and  catch  a  lot  of  suckers  and 
sometimes  carp.  We  enjoyed  candy  bars 
while  handling  our  catch.  We  must  have 
developed  quite  a  resistance  to  disease 
handling  all  those  fish  caught  in  the 
sewer  outlets.  Never  remember  any  of  us 
getting  sick  from  it.  And  we  fished  for 
tomcod  from  the  docks.  We  caught  many 
as  they  were  plentiful. 

There  was  a  little  stream  that 
flowed  from  the  top  of  the  Williamsport 
Road  just  east  of  the  old  reservoir.  It 
originated  by  the  Chinaman’s  garden  just 
below  the  road.  I  suppose  that  is  why  he 
had  his  big  garden  there.  In  later  years 
it  has  become  so  overgrown  that  one 
would  not  suspect  that  it  had  ever  been 
cleared.  Anyway,  I  would  go  about  half 
way  down  the  Williamsport  Road,  then 
cut  over  through  the  brush  to  the  little 
stream  that  was  so  small  that  one  could 
step  over  it  any  place.  A  small  alder 
branch  about  four  feet  long,  a  line  about 
the  same  length,  a  hook  and  some  worms 
and  I  was  in  business.  Surprisingly,  I 
caught  around  ten  trout  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long  as  I  moved  downstream.  I 
went  there  from  time  to  time  and  always 
managed  to  catch  trout.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  else  ever  suspected  that  there 
were  trout  in  that  little  stream.  I  took  my 
son  there  when  he  was  a  grade  schooler, 
and  my  nephew,  Dave  Palmberg,  to  fish 
one  time,  and  they  both  caught  quite  a 
few  trout.  So,  I  assume  that  to  this  day, 
there  are  trout  in  that  little  steam.  It  emp¬ 
tied  into  Youngs  River  and  during  low 
tide,  it  flowed  through  the  mud  flats.  At 


the  right  time  of  the  year  that  was  a  good 
place  to  pick  up  crawfish. 

As  a  youngster,  I  sometimes  went 
to  the  Lower  Columbia  Dairy  on  the 
week  end  and  got  on  the  Elliot  truck  that 
took  deliveries  out  to  Jewell.  I  would  get 
off  about  a  mile  before  the  old  Crossett 
Logging  Camp  where  the  highway 
crossed  the  Klaskanine  stream.  I  fished 
in  the  canyon  all  day  and  climbed  back 
to  the  highway  at  dusk.  I  brought  along 
hardtack  for  nourishment.  Saturday  night 
I  would  never  fail  to  get  a  ride  as  the 
loggers  were  heading  to  town  for  a  Satur¬ 
day  night  binge.  They  would  never  pass 
up  a  kid  on  this  lonely  stretch  of  road. 

I  recall  the  times  that  several  of  us 
would  go  out  to  the  Klaskanine  River 
below  the  hatchery  to  snag  salmon  when 
they  were  running  in  the  spring.  (I  guess 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  protect  us 
now  so  I  can  safely  tell  this.)  A  sinker 
hung  on  a  triple  hook  with  a  strong  line 
was  what  we  used.  We  could  see  the 
salmon  swimming  in  the  small  clear 
stream.  We  would  cast  out  across  the 
stream  and  when  the  salmon  would  swim 
over  the  line,  we’d  jerk  and  then  the  fun 
would  begin.  Beautiful  fish.  They  turned 
dark  quickly  in  the  fresh  water  but  the 
meat  was  great! 

The  salmon  sport  fishing  was  great 
and  so  was  the  clamming.  We  salmon 
fished  with  large  plugs,  “Andy  Reeker” 
and  “Mac  Mahon”  spoons,  and  later  went 
to  “Eddie  Bauer”  small  plugs.  Everyone 
salmon  fished  from  around  the  Chinook 
jetty  on  the  Washington  side  of  the  river 
to  about  a  half  mile  above  the  present 
bridge  where  the  ferry  landing  was  lo¬ 
cated.  It  was  for  many  years  all  trolling, 
then  later  came  “mooching.”  Rarely  did 
anyone  ever  fish  for  sturgeon  at  that 
time.  It  was  all  salmon-fishing. 

It  was  fun  in  those  days  when  the 
area  was  booming  with  the  great  salmon 
canneries  and  logging  camps.  Saturday 
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night  in  town  was  a  blast.  The  town  was 
wide  open.  And  it  was  fun  to  hang 
around  the  docks  and  listen  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  as  they  worked  on  the  net  racks 
mending  their  nets.  On  the  side  of  the 
docks  where  the  net  racks  were,  ladders 
ran  down  to  gillnet  boats.  Lines  ran  from 
the  far  end  of  each  boat  to  piling  through 
a  pulley  with  a  weight  on  it,  which  kept 
the  boats  from  bouncing  against  the 
ladder.  The  boats  would  rock  gently  with 
the  pulleys  squeaking  with  each  wave 
motion,  a  sound  that  I  recall  with 
nostalgia.  To  this  day,  I  can  still  hear  the 
squeaking  of  the  pulleys  in  the 
undulating  swells  of  the  river. 

And,  how  fascinating  it  was  to  go 
through  the  canneries  and  see  all  the 
huge  salmon  piled  on  the  floors  and  to 
watch  the  Chinese  workers  deftly  slitting 
and  cleaning  the  fish  amid  the  loud 
clanging  of  cans  bouncing  along  the 
metal  troughs.  These  memories  make  me 
nostalgic  for  the  past. 

Here’s  another  story  I  was  in  on.  A 
man  from  Portland  had  come  down  to 
Astoria  in  a  nice  new  shiny  Packard 
touring  car.  1  was  at  Mark  Siddall’s 
Sporting  Goods  Store  when  the  man 
came  in  and  asked  Mark  Siddall,  Sr. 
where  he  could  get  some  trout  fishing  in 
the  area.  Mr.  Siddall  told  him  to  try  the 
Klaskanine  River.  I  was  back  at  the  store 
when  the  man  returned  several  hours 
later.  He  rushed  in  and  informed  Mr. 
Siddall  that  he  had  never  seen  trout  fish¬ 
ing  like  that  in  his  life.  “Why,”  he  chor¬ 
tled,  “the  stream  was  a  solid  mass  of 
trout.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this 
in  my  life.”  We  had  to  go  out  and  see  the 
tremendous  catch  that  he  was  bragging 
about.  (There  was  no  limit  on  trout  in 
those  days.)  And,  sure  enough,  the  back 
floor  of  his  nice  new  car  was  completely 
covered  with  fish.  He  drove  happily 
away.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Siddall  and  he 
looked  at  me.  We  both  exploded.  The 


man  had  got  into  the  great  red  horse 
sucker  run!!**** 

Athletics 

In  the  spring,  we  played  a  lot  of 
soft  ball  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  had  a  ridged  softball  that  was 
practically  beat  to  death.  Every  so  often 
the  strings  would  break  and  we  would 
take  store  string  and  one  of  mother’s  big 
needles  and  sew  the  ball  up.  The  time 
came  when  we  had  to  stuff  the  ball  with 
rags.  It  never  entered  our  minds  to  get 
Dad  to  buy  us  another  ball,  though  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  have. 

We  used  to  play  sandlot  football  on 
Saturdays  up  on  the  hill  just  west  of  the 
old  pioneer  cemetery  where  a  housing 
project.  Miller  Lane,  is  now  located.  We 
would  drive  the  cows  off  the  pasture  then 
go  at  it.  Once  in  a  while  when  blocking 
a  pass,  we  would  get  ripped  up  by  the 
barbed  wire  fence.  And,  of  course,  we 
would  always  try  to  tackle  the  opponent 
onto  the  fresh  cow  manure. 

I  played  lots  of  sports  through  ju¬ 
nior  high  school,  high  school,  and  col¬ 
lege,  but  that  story  is  another  chapter  in 
the  card  catalog  in  the  Astor  Library  and 
in  the  area’s  athletic  history,  so  will  leave 
that  out  of  this  yam.  One  team  I  will 
mention,  the  1930  basketball  team  on 
which  I  played  when  I  was  a  sophomore 
and  a  regular.  We  were  a  cocky  bunch 
of  hellions,  all  from  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  Astoria.  This  would  turn  out  to 
be  the  first  of  six  of  Astoria  High 
School’s  state  basketball  championship 
teams.  After  the  final  home  game  on 
Saturday  nights,  the  entire  team  would 
gather  at  Hugo  Seeborg’s  home  at  the 
city  park  where  he  was  the  caretaker.  He 
made  the  finest  home  brew,  and  we’d  sit 
around  and  replay  the  games  as  we 
downed  the  grog.  We  all  loved  Hugo  and 
called  him  our  assistant  coach.  (This  was 
during  Prohibition.) 

This  reminds  me  of  another  story. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Walter  Palmberg,  age  17,  with  a  headlock  on  friends, 
Elmer  Blomquist  at  left  and  Truman  Slotte  on  right,  in 
1929.  The  boys  were  near  Cle  Elum,  Washington  taking 
a  break  from  work  truck  driving. 


While  Bill  Mott  and  I  were  still  in 
high  school,  we  would  get  dates  some¬ 
times  and  the  four  of  us  would  make  the 
rounds  of  the  neighborhood  homes.  We 
knew  which  ones  were  bootlegging  home 
brew.  We  knew  the  secret  knocks  and 
after  rapping,  a  curtain  would  part  ever 
so  slightly  and  we’d  be  given  the  eye;  or 
sometimes  someone  would  come  sneak¬ 


ing  around  the  side  of  the 
house  in  the  dark  to  see 
if  they  knew  us.  The 
home  brew  was  three 
quarts  for  a  dollar.  We 
would  sit  there  and  drink 
it  up.  Usually,  we  would 
make  about  two  rounds 
in  a  night.  It  was  excit¬ 
ing,  but  we  didn’t  get 
drunk.  Selling  home 
brew  during  Prohibition 
was  illegal,  but  it  was 
during  the  big  Depres¬ 
sion  and  people  were 
really  hard  up.  Quite  a 
few  families  engaged  in 
bootlegging  and  I  can 
recall  today  several  fine 
people  who  were  into  it. 
They  had  connections  at 
the  docks  where  they 
obtained  booze  from  the 
foreign  ships.  There  was 
a  lot  of  coverup. 

Parties 

As  for  the  social 
life,  during  our  high 
school  days,  I  didn’t  go 
to  too  many  dances.  Of¬ 
ten  Bill  Mott,  my  friend, 
and  I  would  go  to 
Anna’s,  the  madam  of  a 
house  of  “ill  repute”  on 
Astor  Street,  and  we 
would  purchase  a  bottle 
of  moonshine  to  take 
with  us  to  Seaside  to  the 
dance.  She  used  to  boast  to  us  boys  that 
as  long  as  we  were  getting  moonshine, 
we  should  get  it  from  her  as  it  would  not 
poison  us.  Most  of  the  city  fathers  were 
well  aware  of  who  the  infamous  Anna 
was.  One  time,  while  awaiting  our  deliv¬ 
ery  from  the  back  room  by  the  madam, 
the  girls  were  getting  quite  friendly  with 
us.  When  the  madam  came  out  and  saw 
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what  was  going  on,  she  blew  her  top  and 
gave  the  girls  a  strong  piece  of  her  mind. 
Her  stem  admonition  was  to  stay  away 
from  these  young  school  boys. 

I  don’t  recall  ever  hearing  the  term, 
“juvenile  delinquent”  in  those  days  or 
“minor  in  possession.”  It  was  against  the 
law  to  sell  moonshine  whether  it  was  to 
a  juvenile  or  an  adult.  Well,  we  never  got 
into  any  trouble  over  drinking  like  some 
of  the  kids  do  today.  At  the  dances,  we 
had  a  few  fights,  once  in  a  while,  usually 
over  some  girl.  Maybe,  unlike  so  many 
kids  today,  we  could  handle  our  liquor. 

At  the  high  school,  the  worst  sin  we 
could  commit  was  sneaking  out  back  of 
the  school  for  a  cigarette.  One  of  the  men 
instructors  did  that  too,  setting  a  bad 
example. 

There  were  cases  where  students 
had  died,  but  we  never  had  to  have  coun¬ 
selors  help  us  through  a  “grief  period.” 
We  handled  it  ourselves.  I  believe  it  was 
during  my  senior  year  that  a  counselor 
was  brought  into  the  school  and  given  a 
small  room  next  to  the  principal’s  office. 
We  kids  regarded  him  as  some  strange 
character  and  studiously  avoided  him.  In 
fact,  when  we  walked  down  the  hall, 
we'd  give  his  office  a  wide  berth.  I  doubt 
that  many  students  went  to  see  him. 
Looking  back,  I  think  our  real  counselors 
were  some  of  our  older  teachers  with 
whom  we  could  talk  and  they  were  the 
teachers  that  we  remember  the  best. 

Lawson’s  Confectionery  on  Com¬ 
mercial  in  Astoria  was  the  high  school 
hangout.  Here  we  would  take  our  dates 
or  pick  up  dates.  Sometimes  we  would 
cruise  the  main  street  looking  for  girls 
and  sometimes  we’d  connect.  The  girls 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  side¬ 
walks,  with  this  in  mind,  no  doubt 

The  dances  on  weekends  at  the 
Bungalow  Dance  Pavilion  in  Seaside 
were  terrific.  Many  well-known  bands 
came  there  to  play.  This  was  during  the 


Depression  years,  of  course,  and  natu¬ 
rally  money  was  scarce.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  for  sure  the  cost  of  getting  in,  but  it 
was  probably  around  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents.  Anyway,  we’d  team  up  and  con¬ 
tribute  for  one  of  us  to  go  in  and  have  his 
hand  stamped  with  purple  ink.  After  a 
short  time,  he’d  come  out  and  we’d 
gather  around  and  wet  the  stamp  and  by 
doing  this  could  transfer  the  color  to  two 
or  three  others.  We  hardly  ever  brought 
dates  to  the  dance,  but  picked  up  girls 
there  and  afterwards  go  across  the  street 
for  a  ten  cent  hot  dog,  or,  if  we  were 
flush,  a  fifteen-cent  hamburger— then  a 
spooning  walk  up  to  the  turnaround. 

Bill  Mott  and  I  would  get  dates 
sometimes  in  the  evenings  on  weekends 
and  take  them  down  to  Dodo  Larson’s 
cottage  on  the  Wahanna  River  at  Seaside. 
We’d  have  a  few  bottles  of  beer  and 
make  it  a  party.  One  time  we  got  dates 
and  went  for  a  New  Year’s  party.  Bill 
and  his  date  had  to  wait  for  me  as  my 
date  was  dancing  in  a  revue  at  the  Lib¬ 
erty  theater,  so  we  got  a  late  start.  As  we 
were  returning  in  Bill’s  car  just  after 
midnight,  a  drunk  drove  his  car  into  us 
near  the  Pacific  Grange.  We  rolled  four 
or  five  times  but  fortunately  none  of  us 
was  badly  hurt.  My  date  had  a  bag  that 
contained  her  dancing  clothes  and  they 
were  scattered  along  the  road.  Friends  of 
ours  that  had  stopped  by  had  been  pick¬ 
ing  up  her  togs  and  holding  them  up  in 
the  car  lights  as  they  brought  bras,  pant¬ 
ies  and  whatnots  back  to  me,  loudly 
proclaiming,  “This  what  you’re  looking 
for,  Wally?”  Boy,  was  that  embarrassing. 

Cannon  Beach 

Bill  Mott  and  I  were  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1 932  at  Cannon  Beach 
on  road  construction.  We  rented  a  small 
cabin  where  we  batched,  about  a  mile 
south  of  Haystack  Rock  and  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  beach.  Our  daily  fare 
consisted  of  a  big  pot  of  macaroni  and 
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hamburger,  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner 
(and  never  refrigerated).  We’d  get  in  the 
car  and  take  a  .22  rifle  and  drive  up  the 
highway  and  shoot  brush  rabbits  which 
we  would  clean  and  cut  up  and  add  to  the 
pot.  One  afternoon  late  when  we  had 
driven  to  Astoria  near  the  comer  of  8th 
and  Franklin,  Bill  Mott  and  I  cornered 
someone’s  white  rabbit  in  a  garage  drive¬ 
way.  We  managed  to  grab  him-He  went 
into  the  pot.  Once  in  a  while.  Bill,  whose 
brother-in-law  worked  at  the  bakery, 
would  flag  down  the  bakery  truck  and 
we  would  get  some  free  goodies. 

We  worked  the  night  shift  for  a 
time  and  spent  the  days  chasing  girls 
around  the  beach.  We  were  worn  out 
since  we  weren’t  getting  any  sleep.  Then 
we  went  on  day  shift  and  partied  on  the 
beach  almost  every  night  around  a  bon¬ 
fire.  We  had  a  good  “in”  for  picking  up 
girls.  A  younger  boy  whose  father  was 
a  doctor  in  Portland  had  a  place  near  the 
Haddon  cottage  where  Bill  and  1  were 
baching.  The  boy  worked  in  the  grocery 
store  in  Cannon  Beach.  We  made  friends 
with  him.  He  brought  lots  of  goodies 
from  his  home  that  sure  helped  our  mea¬ 
ger  grocery  bill.  Anyway,  many  high 
school  girls  from  Portland  and  the  valley 
would  come  down  and  rent  cottages  for 
a  short  stay.  When  they  got  groceries, 
our  friend  would  clue  us  in  as  to  what 
cottages  the  girls  were  in.  We  were  never 
out  of  dates.  One  time  we  had  a  beach 
party  and  we  picked  up  enough  girls  that 
we  had  seventeen  girls  for  four  of  us. 
Were  we  popular! 

There  was  a  skating  rink  in  Cannon 
Beach.  One  time  we  met  two  girls  in  the 
skating  rink  and  lined  them  up.  Before 
we  took  them  out,  two  other  girls  came 
in  and  they  were  good  lookers.  So  Bill 
and  I  stalled  around  and  made  up  to  them 
and  invited  them  to  a  beach  party.  They 
were  willing.  Well,  the  two  original  gals 
that  we  promptly  dropped  sure  gave  us 


a  piece  of  their  minds  when  we  pulled 
out  of  the  rink  with  our  two  new  dates. 
Boy,  you  sure  never  heard  such  language 
from  a  couple  of  girls! ! 

With  such  an  abundance  of  girls 
around  and  very  few  young  men,  we 
were,  you  might  say,  in  seventh  heaven 
of  plenty!  Who  cared! 


Yes,  it  was  a  great  ride  growing  up 
in  Astoria.  I  have  never  regretted  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  those  times.  «i$S. 

*Many  Scandinavians  exchanged 
their  old  country  patronymic  names  in 
the  U.S.  for  names  that  were  more  dis¬ 
tinctive.  (Andrew  Peterson  must  have 
been  the  son  of  Peter.  If  he  had  a  sister, 
Greta,  she  would  have  been  known  in 
Sweden  as  Greta  Petersdotter.  “Dotter  ” 
means  daughter.) 

**Pogies  are  a  sea  fish  of  the  her¬ 
ring  family.  Sea  bass  are  dark  brown  or 
black  marine  food fish.  Shiner  are  fresh 
water  carp  minnow.  Mud  cats  are  cat¬ 
fish. 

***Skookum  is  Chinook  jargon  for 
strong,  powerful  or  potent.  Originally 
referred  to  a  ghost,  evil  spirit,  or  demon 
according  to  Edward  Harper  Thomas ’s 
book,  Chinook:  A  History  and  Dictio¬ 
nary,  published  by  Binfords  &  Mort. 

*  *  *  * Sucker  fish  are  a  form  of  carp 
that  are  considered  worthless. 

The  other  Cumtux  stories  that 
Wally  Palmberg  has  written  include: 

“Charles  G.  Palmberg,  Sunset 
Empire  Builder,  "  Autumn,  1982. 

“Astoria’s  Candy  Man:  Henry 
Hoefler,  ”  in  the  Spring  1997. 

See  also  the  Fall  1996  issue  for 
more  about  Walter  Palmberg. 

Walter  (Wally)  Palmberg  is  the 
author  of  the  book,  Toward  One  Flag:  A 
History  of  Lower  Columbia  Athletics, 
published  in  May  1993 
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A  visit  to  a  Knappa  logging  camp 


Camping  Long  Ago 

By  J.M.  Acton 


When  we  were  about  fourteen, 
Bernard  Stacy  and  I  planned  a  camping 
trip,  and  we  decided  that  Big  Creek,  near 
Knappa,  Oregon,  was  the  place  to  go. 
This  was  the  year  1928. 

My  parents  seemed  a  little  dubious 
and  thought  of  us  as  pretty  juvenile  for 
such  an  adventure,  and  I  suppose  we 
were  in  their  eyes.  But  Dad  relented  first 
and,  with  some  talk  of  untying  apron 
strings,  persuaded  Mom  to  let  us  go. 

The  Crosset- Western  timber  com¬ 
pany  had  a  railroad  going  up  the  canyon 
as  far  as  the  Nehalem  watershed,  and  we 
planned  to  camp  somewhere  in  the  can¬ 
yon. 

We  used  some  of  our  paper  route 
money  to  buy  frying  pans,  kettles,  cups 
and  silver  (?)  ware  at  Woolworth’s  and 
some  potatoes,  onions,  eggs,  and  bacon 
back  (now  called  Canadian  bacon).  Also 
a  few  cans  of  milk  and  some  coffee. 

A  neighbor  lady,  Mrs.  Jim  Elliott, 
was  persuaded  to  take  us  and  our  provi¬ 
sions,  blankets  and  a  small  tarp  to  a  point 
south  of  Knappa  where  the  county  road 
met  the  logging  railroad. 

We  walked  up  the  track  to  a  place 
where  the  canyon  is  so  narrow  that  the 
railroad  had  to  cross  over  the  creek  to  get 
through. 

There  had  been  a  fire  in  the  canyon 
that  killed  most  of  the  big  trees  which 
had  fallen  and  rolled  down  the  steep 
walls,  covering  the  creek  in  most  places. 
We  walked  across  the  logs  to  a  level  spot 
a  little  below  the  gorge  and  hung  our  tarp 
between  some  small  trees  and  built  a  fire 
to  cook  our  supper. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  were 


awakened  by  the  squawking  of  blue  jays 
attracted  by  our  provisions  and  we  soon 
learned  that  nothing  was  safe  from  them 
or  the  chipmunks  unless  tightly  covered. 

Our  supply  of  eggs  didn’t  last  long 
and  we  decided  to  walk  back  down  the 
track  to  where  we  had  seen  a  small  farm, 
and  possibly  buy  some  eggs. 

The  place  was  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Brooks  who  was  a  cable  splicer  for  the 
logging  company.  He  sold  us  some  eggs, 
then  said  that  he  knew  of  a  much  better 
place  to  camp  a  few  miles  up  the  track. 
If  we  would  be  up  on  the  railroad  about 
six  thirty  a.m.,  he  would  take  us  up  there. 

We  were  waiting  bright  and  early 
in  a  drizzling  rain  and  soon  along  came 
Mr.  Brooks  in  a  speeder,  a  small  gasoline 
powered  vehicle  with  railroad  wheels. 
We  rode  up  the  track  several  miles  to 
some  abandoned  shacks,  called  “Camp 
Seven.”  One  shack  had  a  roof  that  didn’t 
leak  and  also  an  old  sheet-iron  heating 
stove,  so  we  moved  in.  There  were  even 
a  couple  of  old  rusty  cots. 

The  month  was  June,  but  we  were 
in  high  country  and  the  first  morning 
there  was  frost  on  the  ground.  We  made 
good  use  of  that  old  stove  that  morning. 

We  discovered  the  first  night  that 
there  was  something  we  hadn't  reckoned 
with.  There  were  springs  and  marshy 
ground  under  and  around  the  shack  that 
was  home  to  a  multitude  of  frogs,  and 
their  combined  voices  were  a  roar  all 
night.  The  next  morning,  we  caught 
about  a  bushel  of  them,  took  them  down 
the  track  a  ways  and  dumped  them  in  the 
creek. 

Either  they  had  good  homing  in- 
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stincts  or  we  mis-judged  their  numbers, 
because  that  night  the  chorus  rang  out 
undiminished.  We  soon  got  used  to  it 
though. 

The  old  camp  was  a  fueling  place 
for  the  engines  to  take  on  water  and  oil. 
The  big  oil  tank  had  a  steam  pump,  and 
a  pipe  was  run  from  the  engine  to  the 
pump.  While  it  filled  the  engine,  the  train 
crew  ate  their  lunches,  which  were  made 
at  the  dining  hall  at  the  main  camp  far¬ 
ther  down  the  track. 

This  was  called  “Camp  Number 
Three.”  It  had  a  large  dining  hall  and 
bunk  houses  for  the  loggers  and  a  very 
large  shop  where  they  overhauled  the 
locomotives  and  donkey  engines.  They 
owned  four  railroad  engines  that  we  had 
seen,  but  there  were  probably  more. 

The  lunches  provided  by  the  com¬ 
pany  were  wrapped  in  wax  paper.  There 
was  plenty  to  eat;  a  camp  couldn’t  keep 
men  very  long  if  they  didn’t  feed  well. 

The  engineers  and  crew  didn’t  get 
the  exercise  that  the  loggers  did,  and 
seldom  ate  more  than  half  their  lunches, 
so  they  left  sandwiches  and  chunks  of 
cake  for  us. 

We  had  told  our  folks  that  we 
would  be  back  when  the  grub  ran  out  but 
we  hadn’t  considered  this  bottomless 
supply  of  food.  Besides  the  lunch  sur¬ 
plus,  Mrs.  Brooks  sent  us  a  big  square 
chicken  pie.  She  didn’t  think  we  were 
eating  right,  I  guess.  We  ate  on  that  for 
a  couple  of  days.  The  creek  was  alive 
with  trout  and  we  ate  plenty  of  them. 

Thus  we  stayed  longer  than  our 
food  supply  would  account  for,  and  I 
guess  my  mom  began  to  worry,  as 
mothers  are  wont  to  do. 

While  we  were  talking  to  the  engine 
crew  one  noon,  as  they  ate  their  lunches, 
we  did  a  little  juvenile  boasting  about 
camping  trips  we  had  made  (fiction)  and 
might  do  in  the  future,  suggesting  that 
we  might  even  go  to  Alaska. 


The  wind  came  out  of  our  sails  in 
a  hurry  when  one  of  the  crew  said,  “Your 
mother  was  looking  for  you,  yesterday.” 

I  could  only  answer,  incredulously, 
“What!” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “She  and  another 
lady  were  walking  up  the  track  calling 
you,  and  we  met  them  as  we  came  down 
the  track  on  the  speeder.  They  asked  if 
we  had  seen  a  couple  of  boys.” 

Fourteen  year  old  boys  are  hardly 
more  than  babies  in  their  mothers’  eyes, 
so  I  suppose  she  was  nervous  about  our 
going  in  the  first  place. 

The  men  on  the  speeder  who  met 
them  said,  “Well,  don’t  you  worry  about 
those  boys.  We’re  taking  good  care  of 
them.”  And  they  offered  the  ladies  a  ride 
back  to  the  car,  which  they  accepted. 

One  day,  Mr.  Brooks  said  that  there 
was  a  nice  supper  waiting  for  us  down 
at  the  big  dining  hall,  for  free,  and  he 
would  pick  us  up  on  his  way  home  on 
the  speeder. 

When  we  got  to  the  camp,  it  wasn’t 
time  to  eat  yet,  so  Brooks  sent  us  up  to 
a  bunk  house  where  he  had  a  couple  of 
friends.  They  were  loggers  and  we  got 
into  conversation  with  them.  One  of 
them,  kind  of  shyly  showed  us  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  a  lady  and  said,  “That’s  my  girl,” 
and  he  told  us  her  name.  When  I  got 
home,  I  mentioned  it  to  my  dad  who 
said,  “She’s  one  of  the  ‘professional 
ladies’  down  on  Astor  street,  and  I  guess 
he  has  a  crush  on  her.” 

Quite  a  few  of  those  old-timers 
married  those  women,  since  men  out¬ 
numbered  them  several  times  and  they 
were  the  only  ones  some  of  them  had  a 
chance  to  meet. 

When  they  told  us  it  was  supper 
time,  we  walked  down  to  the  dining  hall 
and  went  in.  There  were  only  a  few  men 
there  yet,  so  we  walked  over  to  one  of 
the  big  tables  and  sat  down,  just  in  time 
to  hear  a  loud,  tough  female  voice  yell, 
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“Get  out  of  there!  Stand  over  against  the 
wall  and  wait  your  turn!  All  these  men 
sit  at  the  same  place  every  night.” 

So  we  waited  until  the  place  was 
pretty  full.  Then  the  lady  said,  “You  can 
sit  down  over  here,”  which  we  did,  and 
we  were  among  the  men. 

Talk  about  food!  There  were  three 
kinds  of  meat,  potatoes  and  gravy, 
creamed  vegetables,  lima  beans,  navy 
beans,  stewed  fruit,  and  on  a  shelf  above 
the  table  all  kinds  of  cake  and  pie. 

Being  young  teenagers,  our  appe¬ 
tites  were  almost  bottomless  and  we 
really  loaded  up  on  food. 

I  should  mention  that  the  place  was 
very  quiet.  No  talking  was  allowed  while 
eating.  An  argument  could  become  a 
fight  and  a  fight  might  become  a  riot. 

After  supper,  we  got  on  the  speeder 


with  Mr.  Brooks  and  another 
man,  and  started  up  track.  We 
stopped  at  one  of  the  phone 
booths  scattered  along  the 
way  and  he  called  ahead  to 
see  if  there  was  a  locomotive 
coming  down  the  track.  They 
didn’t  contact  anybody,  so  we 
took  a  chance.  We  traveled 
some  more  down  the  track 
and  one  of  the  men  said,  “Get 
ready  to  jump  if  we  see  a  rod 
coming.” 

A  “rod”  was  a  locomo¬ 
tive  that  had  a  heavy  iron  rod 
that  turned  the  drive  wheels, 
the  kind  we  used  to  see  in 
Astoria  to  switch  the  cars 
around.  There  were  two  other 
kinds  of  engines  on  that  line. 
One  was  called  a  “saddle 
tank.”  It  was  also  a  “rod,”  but 
instead  of  storing  water  in  the 
tender  along  with  fuel,  there 
was  a  steel  jacket  around  the 
boiler  where  the  water  was 
stored.  This  arrangement  put 
extra  weight  on  the  wheels  for  going  up 
steep  grades  without  slipping.  Then  we 
saw  another  kind  called  a  “shay,”  known 
to  loggers  as  a  “side-winder.”  They  were 
made  in  Lima,  Ohio  and  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon.  In  Ohio,  my  father  made  castings 
at  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  for  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works,  which  was  adjacent 
to  it. 

The  boiler  on  the  shay  was  not  in 
the  center  of  the  engine,  but  over  to  one 
side.  This  made  room  for,  and  counter¬ 
balanced,  the  vertical  cylinders  which 
ran  gears  to  drive  the  wheels.  Those 
engines  had  great  power  and  were  per¬ 
manently  in  low  gear.  When  pulling  a 
train  up  a  steep  grade,  they  roared  as  if 
they  were  going  sixty  miles  an  hour,  but 
they  were  really  going  about  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  trot. 
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CCHS  Photo  #6172-605 


Photo  above  shows  the  53-ton  shay  engine  #2  at  Crossett  &  Western’s  Big  Creek 
logging  company’s  Camp  3,  about  1920.  The  photo  below  shows  the  shay  engine  #7 
belonging  to  the  Big  Creek  Logging  Company  about  1935. 

The  Big  Creek  logging  operations  of  the  Crossett-Western  Company  south  of 
Knappa  began  in  1912  and  ended  in  October  1942.  In  thirty  years  time,  more  than  2 
billion  feet  of  timber  were  taken  out  and  more  than  2  million  dollars  paid  in  taxes  to 
the  Clatsop  County  treasury. 


CCHS  Photo  #9798-605 A 


We  became  pretty  friendly  with  the 
engineers  and  on  one  of  their  trips  down 
with  a  load  of  logs,  they  stopped  and 
asked  if  we  would  like  to  ride.  Of  course, 
we  would! 

We  got  on  board  the  engine  and 
rode  down  to  where  the  trestle  crossed 
old  Highway  30.  From  there  on,  the 
trestle  got  higher  and  higher  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  river.  We  stopped  so  that 
the  first  load  of  logs  was  near  a  big  steam 
donkey  engine.  This  had  cables  on  a 
drum  that  were  run  under  the  logs  and 
fastened  on  the  brow  log.  When  the 
donkey  tightened  the  cables,  they  threw 
the  logs  into  the  river  with  a  thundering 
crash  and  mighty  splash.  Then  the  don¬ 
key  engineer  would  blow  a  blast  on  the 
whistle  and  the  locomotive  would  move 
the  train.  Another  signal  on  the  donkey 
whistle  indicated  another  stop,  and  the 
next  load  was  dumped. 

When  the  last  load  was  in  the  water, 
we  started  back  up  the  track,  and  as  the 
grade  got  steeper,  the  fireman  opened  the 
fire  box  door  and  an  orange  flame  shot 
out  about  three  feet  long,  back  and  forth, 
like  a  snake’s  tongue,  with  each  “choo 
choo”  of  the  engine. 

The  fireman  got  a  shovel  full  of  dry 
sand  and  held  it  close  to  the  open  door, 
and  the  sand  was  quickly  sucked  off  the 
shovel.  Then  he  closed  the  door.  They 
told  us  that  the  reason  for  the  sand  was 
to  scour  out  the  soot  in  the  boiler  tubes. 
When  the  flame  hit  that  bare  steel,  the 
steam  pressure  gauge  would  go  up,  giv¬ 
ing  more  power  for  the  hill  climb. 

(When  you  see  a  steam  locomotive 
start  up  a  hill,  and  a  cloud  of  black 
smoke  comes  from  the  stack,  the  firemen 
are  sanding  the  flues.) 

When  we  arrived  at  our  shack,  they 
let  us  off  and  took  the  empty  train  up  the 
line  to  be  loaded  with  logs  the  next 
morning. 

Riding  those  engines  was  a  great 


experience.  They  seemed  to  be  alive. 
When  the  engineer  pulled  on  the  throttle, 
the  engine  “woke”  up  and  shook  all  over. 

All  things  must  end,  though,  and 
we  decided  we  had  better  be  getting 
home.  There  was  a  craft  traveling  the 
track  that  they  called  a  “jitney,”  a  bus  on 
railroad  wheels.  This  was  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  loggers’  families  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Knappa  or  Astoria,  and 
take  their  children  to  school. 

We  got  on  it  one  morning  with  all 
our  supplies  and  rode  as  far  as  the  trestle 
that  crosses  the  highway.  We  didn’t  have 
to  wait  long  before  a  bus  arrived  and  we 
went  to  Astoria. 

When  I  got  home,  Mom  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  said  they’d  never  seen  a  boy  look 
so  dirty  in  their  lives.  We  didn’t  bother 
with  such  maternal  inventions  as  wash¬ 
ing. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Big  Creek 
camping  trip  and  the  memory  of  it  has 
entertained  me  all  my  life. 


Courtesy  of  the  author 

J.M.  Acton  in  October  1955 


J.M.  (Jack)  Acton  is  also  the  author 
of  the  article,  “More  of  the  Fern  Hill 
Lewises  ”  that  appeared  in  the  Fall  1996 
Cumtux. 
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Looking  to  the  west  in  Astoria  from  the  buildings  of  the  Clatsop  Mill  (later  the  site  of  tl 
right,  the  waters  of  Scow  Bay  stretch  toward  the  old  Astoria  City  Hall,  now  the  Heritage  IN 
this  photo  and  the  one  on  the  following  page.  On  the  hill  can  be  seen  the  Catholic  Church, 
foreground,  traffic  (and  the  trolley)  to  uppertown  came  down  Commercial  Street  and  mac 
intersection  with  21st  Street,  cutting  across  the  blocks  from  21st  to  23rd.  A  remnant  of  Co 
stands  on  the  corner  of  23rd  and  Commercial. 


V} 


Courtesy  of  Viola  Abrahamson 


oria  Plywood  Mill)  ca.  1918.  Between  Exchange  on  the  left  and  Commercial  Street  on  the 
im,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  just  beyond.  The  O’Brien  Hotel  at  17th  and  Duane  is  visible  in 
ly  School  (across  from  the  City  Hall)  and  McClure  School  on  8th  and  Grand.  In  the 
^ht  turn  onto  23rd  Street.  Marine  Drive  now  follows  the  old  Commercial  Street  until  its 
icial  Street  survives  just  west  of  the  old  plywood  mill  site.  A  N.A.P.A.  Auto  Parts  store  now 


Courtesy  of  Viola  Abrahamson 


Scow  Bay  about  two  blocks  west  of  the  location  in  the  centerfold  photo,  ca.  1918.  At 
left  is  the  Astoria  City  Hall,  now  the  Heritage  Museum.  Behind  it  is  the  1905  addition 
to  the  hospital  between  Duane  and  Exchange  Streets  on  16th.  To  their  right  is  the 
O’Brien  Hotel  (aka  Astoria  Hotel).  An  electric  trolley  heads  east  on  Commercial  Street. 
Across  the  street  is  the  O.W.R.N.  (Oregon-Washington  Railroad  Navigation)  dock,  now 
the  site  of  the  Maritime  Museum. 

Photo  below  shows  Scow  Bay  in  transition  in  May  1997.  Buildings  of  the  Clatsop 
County  4-H  Fairgrounds  have  been  removed  and  the  ground  awaits  construction  of  the 
Astoria  Aquatic  Center.  In  the  background  at  left  is  the  historic  Svensen  Machine 
Shop.  Next  right  is  Builders  Supply.  The  Columbia  Flats  Apartment  House  is  on  the 
right. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


MEMORIES  OF  OLD  ASTORIA 


Once  again  I  see  the  Hills  of  Home, 

A  river  wide,  an  ocean’s  foam. 

Softly  city  lights  in  twilight  show; 

The  river  shines  back  the  sunset  glow. 

No  place  compares  with  such  rosy  skies 
As  seen  by  childhood’s  unworldly  eyes. 

*Tis  sad  to  think  how  memory  fades 
All  this  brilliance  into  lighter  shades. 

The  pilings  once  held  the  streets  up  high; 
Their  planks  rumbling  as  the  cars  went  by. 
We  saw  on  bright  rails  the  street  cars  go 
While  the  waves  caressed  the  shores  below. 

Art’s  perspective  lines  to  me  were  taught 
By  shine  of  nail  heads  in  wooden  walks. 

As  nail  heads  seemed  to  approach  the  sun 
Closer  together  the  lines  would  run. 

Still  ships  sail  out  with  the  evening  tide 
To  cross  the  bar;  meet  the  ocean  wide. 

May  all  the  farewells  be  a  happy  song 
Long  after  we  and  the  ships  are  gone. 

—  Mae  Sallila 


Mae  Haataja  Sallila,  now  88  years  old,  came  to  Astoria  at  the  age  of  three  and 
grew  up  here.  She  and  her  husband,  Al,  who  have  been  married  42  years  now, 
reside  in  Sweet  Home,  Oregon.  Mae’s  hobby  of  writing  poetry  and  short  stories  has 
produced  some  real  prize  winners. 
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Courtesy  of  Sylvia  Mattson 

The  Niemela  family  in  November  1894,  one  day  after  the  author,  John  Alexander 
Niemela  (at  right)  and  his  mother,  Maria  Kustaava  Krekila  Niemela,  arrived  in 
Astoria  from  Finland.  John  Niemela,  the  author’s  father,  at  left,  arrived  earlier. 
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A  life  spent  in  the  canneries  and  boat  building 


John  Niemela 


Notes:  We  would  like  to  thank 
Sylvia  Niemela  Mattson  for  allowing  us 
to  print  the  story  of  her  father’s  life. 
Although  it  is  written  in  the  third  person, 
the  author  was  John  Niemela,  himself 

John  Alexander  Niemela,  son  of 
John  Niemela,  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Maria 
Gustava  Grekila,  was  bom  August  10, 
1882  in  Finland  at  his  mother’s  birth¬ 
place,  a  suburban  district  of  the  City  of 
Raahe  (in  Oulun  Laani).  His  birth  was 
recorded  in  the  Saloisten  Parish  of  the 
city  of  Raahe. 

On  November  6,  1894,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  arrived  with  his  mother  in 
Astoria,  Oregon  from  where  they  came 
to  Olney  where  his  father  had  home¬ 
steaded  for  six  years  and  had  built  a 
home  for  them.  His  father  was  a  deep 
water  sailor  and  had  sailed  the  seven  seas 
for  twenty-three  years  until  1 888  when 
he  came  to  Oregon. 

In  the  spring  of  1895,  young  John 
Niemela  began  his  grade  school  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Olney  school.  In  1898  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to 
fish  with  his  father  on  the  Columbia 
River  during  the  summers  and  lived  on 
the  homestead  during  the  winters. 

In  1898  when  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  War  began,  he  wanted  to  join  the 
army.  When  he  went  to  enlist,  the  officer 
said,  “It  would  be  better  that  you  go  back 
to  the  farm  and  raise  potatoes.” 

John  fished  on  the  Columbia  in 
sailing  boats  for  five  years.  Then  in 
1 903,  he  went  to  work  for  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  [Company]  as  a  trestle  carpen¬ 
ter.  He  worked  on  the  trestle  that  ex¬ 
tended  from  32nd  street  to  38th  street  in 


the  upper  end  [east  end]  of  Astoria.  After 
the  trestle  was  completed,  he  went  to 
Fort  Stevens  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  Civil  Service.  Following  this,  he 
worked  for  six  years  in  the  woods  in 
logging  as  a  timber  faller,  bucker,  hook 
tender,  donkey  fireman  and  engineer. 

In  the  spring  of  191 1,  he  came  to 
Astoria  again  to  fish  on  the  Columbia 
and  by  the  greatest  of  good  fortune,  the 
man  for  whom  he  came  to  pull  boat  had 
a  small  boat  shop,  where,  in  the  winter 
months  following  the  fishing  season, 
John  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  boat 
building.  This  man’s  name  was  William 
Leppa,  and  he  was  also  the  carpenter 
foreman  for  the  Sanborn  Cutting  Com¬ 
pany’s  cannery.  From  this  time  John's 
“million”  trades  began. 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  John 
was  a  launch  man  for  C.R.P.A.  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  and  the  electric  plant  engineer  on  the 
sailing  ship  St.  Nicholas  on  the  2nd 
mate’s  watch.  In  the  fall,  he  was  back  in 
Astoria  again,  in  the  boat  shop.  In  1913, 
the  same  job  for  C.R.P.A.  in  Alaska  and 
back  in  the  fall  to  the  shop,  where  his 
master,  Mr.  Leppa,  was  to  begin  convert¬ 
ing  the  sail  (fishing)  boats  to  power  boats 
for  Sanborn.  That  winter  he  took  John 
with  him  and  together  they  converted 
twenty-five  sailboats  to  gasoline  power. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  John  went  to 
southeastern  Alaska  for  the  Sanborn 
Cutting  company,  first  as  a  millwright  to 
set  up  the  cannery,  and  then  as  a  machin¬ 
ist.  But  the  company  had  a  launch,  idle, 
tied  to  the  dock  with  no  captain,  so  John 
had  to  start  out  with  the  launch  to  buy 
fish  from  the  troll  fishermen.  The  rest  of 
the  season,  with  the  aid  of  charts,  he 
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Courtesy  of  Sylvia  Mattson 

John  A.  Niemela  peers  out  from  under  a  boat  in  Matt  Tolonen’s  boat  yard  in  the 
early  1920s. 


crawled  around  the  islands,  an  area  one 
hundred  miles  long  and  sixty  miles  wide. 

Back  in  Astoria  in  the  fall,  he  went 
with  his  master  and  they  converted  the 
rest  of  the  sail  boats  to  power  boats. 
Sanborn  had  sixty-three  gasoline  gillnet 
boats,  five  seining  launches  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seining  skiffs.  During  the  next 
year  (1915),  he  was  at  the  Sanborn 
Astoria  plant  and  was  nicknamed,  the 
“gasoline  doctor”  as  he  took  care  of  the 
entire  Sanborn  fleet,  the  wood,  iron  and 
engine  work,  and  kept  it  in  running  or¬ 
der. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1916,  John’s 
master  suffered  an  accident  and  got  poi¬ 
son  in  his  eyes.  He  asked  John  to  go  to 
Portland  with  him  to  lead  him  around  to 
see  the  “specialist.”  John  quit  his  job 
with  Sanborn  and  went  to  Portland  with 
Mr.  Leppa. 

After  Mr.  Leppa  had  recovered  his 
sight  and  was  able  to  return  home  to 
Astoria,  John  stayed  in  Portland  and 
went  to  work  as  a  machinist  for  the  Un¬ 


ion  Pacific  Railroad  at  their  Albina  shop. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  machin¬ 
ists  went  on  strike.  John  quit  the  machin¬ 
ist’s  job  and  left  Portland  for  Cordova, 
Alaska  with  two  other  helpers  to  build 
gasoline  gillnet  boats  for  the  Canoe  Pass 
Packing  Company.  They  built  twelve 
new  fishing  boats,  thirty  sixty-foot  skiffs, 
two  seining  skiffs,  and  a  sixty-foot  scow. 
When  these  were  completed,  he  left  for 
the  states. 

When  he  returned  to  Astoria,  John 
worked  as  a  machinist  for  Bill  Silvo  and 
the  same  fall,  before  Christmas,  he 
moved  to  Vancouver,  Washington,  and 
began  to  work  in  a  big  boat  shop  where 
there  were  over  one  hundred  men.  They 
built  steel  life-boats  for  the  government 
and  all  kinds  of  wooden  boats,  thirty  feet 
to  sixty-five  feet  [long],  trolling  boats 
and  launches. 

On  May  15,  1918,  he  was  married 
in  Vancouver,  Washington  to  Jennie 
Sophia  Maatta.  They  made  their  home 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  John  went  to 
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work  for  Grant,  Smith  and  Porter  ship¬ 
yard  in  St.  Johns,  in  Portland,  as  a  mill¬ 
wright  making  foundations  for  steam 
engines  and  fitting  bilge  pipes  in  the 
wooden  ships.  The  shipyard  was  an  eight 
ways  yard  and  John’s  job  was  to  circle 
the  eight  ways.  [A  “ways”  is  an  inclined 
structure  on  which  a  ship  is  built  or 
launched.]  One  or  two  ships  went  down 
to  the  water  every  week.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  ships  were  built  in  less  than  a  year. 

When  the  first  World  War  ended, 
Jennie  and  John  bought  a  little  place  in 
Ilwaco,  Washington  and  moved  there 
early  in  the  spring  of  1919,  where  John 
fished  for  three  seasons. 

On  September  1 9,  1 920,  their  baby 
girl  was  bom  in  Astoria.  They  named  her 
Ellen  Sylvia,  and  now  the  family  of  three 
began  to  step  forward. 

In  1922,  John  went  to  Nushagak, 
Alaska,  again  for  C.R.P.A.  as  a  pipe 
fitter,  plumber,  and  salmon  cook. 

On  February  2,  1923,  Jennie  and 
John  sold  their  Ilwaco  home  and  moved 
to  Astoria.  John  found  work  in  Rainier, 
Oregon  at  the  Klep  and  Erickson  boat 
yard  from  whom  he  had  inquired  by 
letter  earlier.  At  that  time,  Longview  was 
booming  with  top  speed  and  Rainier  was 
full  of  people,  with  only  one  vacant  bed 
left  in  the  whole  town.  John  worked  for 
Klep  and  Erickson  for  about  two  months 
and  when  there  was  no  place  for  a  fam¬ 
ily,  he  quit  the  job  there,  came  down  to 
Astoria,  rented  a  house  and  signed  on  for 
Alaska  for  C.R.P.A.  as  cannery  carpen¬ 
ter. 

Back  again  in  the  fall,  Jennie  and 
John  bought  a  home,  their  fourth,  where 
they  are  still  living.  [This  was  written  in 
1953], 

In  1924,  after  the  New  Year,  John 
went  back  to  his  “old”  home,  the  San¬ 
born  Cutting  company  to  repair  the  fish¬ 
ing  boats.  The  same  year,  he  was  the 
cannery  fireman  during  the  fishing  sea- 


Courtesy  of  Sylvia  Mattson 

John  A.  Niemela  installing  a  gas  engine 
in  a  fishing  boat.  About  1915. 


son  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  back  in  the 
boat  shop. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1925,  Mr. 
Sanborn  decided  to  add  a  vegetable  can¬ 
nery  to  the  existing  salmon  cannery.  John 
was  the  head  millwright  and  engineer  of 
the  plant  and  supervised  the  largest  part 
of  the  work.  When  the  plant  was  in  full 
operation,  it  employed  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  wo¬ 
men.  The  yearly  pack  was  from  250,000 
to  300,000  cases,  the  main  products  were 
string  beans  and  sauerkraut;  blackberries, 
carrots,  and  beets  were  canned  also. 

In  the  string  bean  canning  depart¬ 
ment,  one  table  had  seventy  women 
working.  A  twelve  foot  wide  belt,  four 
hundred  feet  long,  ran  through  this  table 
four  times.  Besides  the  women  at  the 
table,  a  big  crew  worked  along  the  line 
as  can  fillers.  The  sauerkraut  canning 
department  was  the  next  largest  with 
fourteen  tanks  for  storing  the  cabbage. 
Each  tank  held  twenty-two  tons,  a  total 
of  308  tons  when  they  were  all  filled. 
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Courtesy  of  Sylvia  Mattson 

Ellen  Sylvia  Niemela  Mattson  with  her 
parents,  Jenny  Sofia  Maatta  Niemela 
and  John  Alexander  Niemela  in  1923. 

Long  conveyers  ran  above  the  tanks, 
elevators  lifted  the  cabbage  to  the  con¬ 
veyers,  the  women  fed  the  cabbage  into 
the  grinder,  then  into  the  tanks  for  fer¬ 
menting,  after  which  the  cans  were  filled 
and  were  run  by  conveyor  to  the  75  foot 
long  exhaust  box,  then  through  the  dou¬ 
ble  seamer.  All  of  this  millwright  work 
was  done  by  John  without  a  single  blue¬ 
print,  only  with  the  aid  of  a  few  sketches 
made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  plant  manager. 
All  of  the  machinery  for  the  sauerkraut 
canning  process  came  directly  from 
Germany. 

During  1926,  the  canning  process 
rolled  along  as  usual.  In  the  winter  of 
1926-1927,  John  made  improvements  in 
the  vegetable  cannery.  Then  on  the  27th 


of  January  (1927)  at  2  o’clock  (p.m.) 
Frank  Sanborn  drowned  in  the  Skipanon 
River.  At  4  o’clock  (p.m.),  the  same  day, 
all  of  the  seven-year  men  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  laid  off.  Later  all  but  Ted  Morris 
and  John  returned. 

Ted  Morris  went  to  Tongue  Point 
to  work  at  the  Buoy  Station  for  the  U.S. 
government.  William  (Bill)  Tallant 
“caught”  John  to  work  for  him  at  a  new 
cannery  that  he  wanted  to  build  at  the 
river  front  and  which  he  wanted  John  to 
manage  for  him. 

When  the  season  ended,  John  re¬ 
turned  to  the  carpenter  trade  in  building 
houses,  employing  contractors  as  well  as 
building  some  houses  by  himself. 

Five  years  later  in  1933,  John  was 
back  in  the  cannery  as  a  millwright  for 
Basel  Burk  and  Sehan.  Fie  set  up  the 
“fishermen’s”  cannery  in  Warrenton  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  fall  was  at  their 
Astoria  company  as  a  fireman,  also  both 
seasons  in  1934. 

In  1935,  John  went  back  to  building 
houses  with  Hans  Niemi  and  as  some  of 
the  jobs  were  in  Melville  (Lewis  and 
Clark),  John  bought  his  first  car. 

In  1936,  John  went  to  Nushagak, 
Alaska,  for  C.R.P.A.  as  a  carpenter  and 
millwright  as  the  plant  there  needed  to 
be  remodeled.  On  July  4,  Mr.  Tom 
Wootton  sent  John  out  to  receive  and 
tally  fish  and  after  the  season  ended, 
John  repaired  the  engine  of  a  boat  named 
Success,  the  same  boat  he  had  run  in 
1912  and  finished  this  season  running  the 
very  same  boat. 

In  1937,  John  went  to  Alaska  again 
for  C.R.P.A.  and  signed  on  as  Master  of 
the  steamer  Alarm  which  was  converted 
to  gasoline  power  and  installed  with  an 
85  horse  power  Frisco  Standard  engine. 
This  trip  to  Alaska,  he  made  up  and 
down  in  a  purse-seiner  named  Silverland 
and  it  was  the  last  trip  to  Alaska  for  John. 

In  the  spring  of  1938,  John  was 
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back  at  C.R.P.A.  at  the  boat  shop 
(between  5th  and  6th  streets  on  the  wa¬ 
terfront)  building  scows,  then  at  the  old 
Elmore  cannery  and  after  the  season 
ended,  building  houses. 

In  1939,  he  went  to  Barbey  Packing 
company  first  as  a  millwright  and  engi¬ 
neer  and  then  as  a  tuna  processor.  Mr. 
Tom  Nicholson,  from  San  Diego,  was 
the  superintendent  and  tuna  expert  and 
together  they  worked  for  Barbey  Packing 
for  four  seasons.  In  the  fall  of  1942,  Mr. 
Nicholson  went  back  to  California.  John 
also  left  the  job  at  Barbey  Packing  and 
went  to  work  at  the  C.R.P.A.  shipyard 
and  later  for  the  Astoria  Marine  Con¬ 
struction  Company  where  he  had  worked 
ten  years  earlier. 

On  Saturday  evening,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  there  stood  Mr. 
Nicholson.  John  was  amazed  to  see  him 
and  asked  him  in  and  said  to  him,  “I 
understood  that  you  were  not  coming 
back  to  Astoria.”  He  answered,  “I  did  not 
say  Astoria,  I  said  ‘I  am  not  coming  back 
to  Barbey’s.  I  am  going  to  Paragon  and 
I  want  you  to  come  and  set  up  the  can¬ 
nery  for  me  and  be  the  machinist,  engi¬ 
neer  and  the  cannery  foreman.”  John 
answered  that  it  will  be  a  hard  problem 
as  they  were  short  handed  at  the  shipyard 
and  would  not  want  to  release  him. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said,  “Tomorrow  is 
Sunday.  Would  you  come  and  look  over 
the  situation.”  So  John  went,  and  the 
situation  looked  very  bad.  He  did  not 
want  to  tackle  the  job  at  all.  John  said  to 
Mr.  Nicholson,  “As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
best  this  cannery  can  do  is  up  to  two 
hundred  cases  in  eight  hours.”  Mr. 
Nicholson  answered,  “I’ll  be  very  satis¬ 
fied  if  I  get  that  many  daily.” 

John  said,  “I  will  have  to  go  to  the 
yard  tomorrow  and  try  to  get  a  release.” 
Mr.  Nicholson  answered  him,  “I  hope 
you  can.” 

The  next  morning,  John  went  to  the 


foreman  of  the  shipyard  to  explain  his 
situation.  The  foreman  answered  him, 
“No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  go  on  to 
your  work,  that’s  all.”  Then  John  went 
to  the  President  of  the  company,  who  had 
known  John  for  many  years,  also  another 
officer  of  the  company  who  knew  John 
and  what  he  was.  The  President  said, 
“We  would  need  every  man  because  we 
are  short-handed,  but  I  know  you  are  an 
old  cannery  man.  You  tell  Henry  that  I’m 
letting  you  go.” 

So  John  went  back  to  the  foreman 
as  he  was  directed.  He  said,  “I  cannot 
give  you  a  permit  to  leave  the  yard  be¬ 
cause  all  the  others  would  want  to  go, 
and  if  I  deny  them,  they  will  ask,  ‘How 
did  John  Niemela  get  his?’  but  I’ll  tell 
you  what  you  do.  You  go  to  the  Paragon 
people  and  have  them  give  you  a  permit, 
so  that  I  will  have  something  to  protect 
myself,”  and  that  is  how  John  was  back 
again  in  the  cannery. 

And  he  was  at  it  hard.  John  was  in 
the  cannery  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Sunday  and  all  to  start  everything, 
and  he  wasn’t  ready  to  leave  for  home 
until  ten  o’clock  at  night  or  later,  even 
as  late  as  two  in  the  next  morning.  He 
had  no  noon  lunch  hour,  but  a  crescent 
wrench  in  one  hand  and  his  sandwich  in 
the  other.  This  pace  was  going  for  almost 
nine  months  steady. 

As  it  had  been  said,  the  cannery 
might  be  able  to  pack  two  hundred  cases 
daily  in  eight  hours,  but  before  nine 
months  had  passed,  the  pack  was  eight 
hundred  cases  daily  in  seven  hours. 

On  March  1st,  1944,  Mr.  Nicholson 
left  the  company  to  return  to  his  home 
again  and  therefore,  so  did  John  from 
this,  his  last  “cannery  job.” 

After  the  last  season  at  the  tuna 
cannery,  John  went  to  work  at  the 
Astoria  Welding  Works.  But  after  the 
work  load  and  long  hours  for  the  months 
at  Paragon,  he  had  to  leave  this  job.  His 
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weight  was  below  140  pounds  and  he 
was  unable  to  regain  his  strength  and 
health  without  complete  rest.  On  July 
9th,  1944,  in  the  evening,  he  was  lying 
on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room  when 
suddenly  everything  began  to  weave 
about  and  spin  around  about  him.  He 
managed  to  get  to  bed.  His  wife  called 
their  doctor  who  came  to  the  house  and 
stayed  with  him  for  two  hours.  After  four 
weeks  of  bed  rest,  when  John  was  start¬ 
ing  to  feel  better,  the  doctor  told  John 
that  he  was  positive  that  he  would  not  see 
the  morning.  “You  were  so  sick  that  if 
I  had  tried  to  bring  you  to  the  hospital, 
you  would  have  died  on  the  way.” 

John  began  to  regain  his  health  and 
in  a  little  over  a  year,  his  weight  had 
gone  up  to  182  pounds,  about  fifteen 
pounds  more  than  he  had  ever  weighed. 
His  doctor  recommended  that  he  could 
try  to  go  to  work  again,  “but  do  not  go 
to  the  cannery  whatever  you  do.  If  you 
could  get  a  watchman’s  job,  that  would 
be  better.” 

John  was  lucky  to  get  a  job  from 
his  friend.  After  a  week,  he  was  given 
papers  and  told  to  go  to  a  doctor  to  get 
an  examination. 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  good  exami¬ 
nation  and  said,  “You  are  just  like  an 
eighteen-year  old  high  school  kid.  Go  to 
work!” 

So  John  had  permission  from  two 
doctors  to  work  and  he  was  with  Pills- 
bury  flour  mills  two  years  and  seven 
months,  as  a  watchman  until  February 
21,  1948,  when  he  was  retired  at  age  65. 

After  retiring  from  Pillsbury,  he 
had  planned  to  do  some  fixing  up  around 
his  home,  as  things  had  been  long  ne¬ 
glected  when  he  was  working  the  long 
days  and  then  with  his  long  recuperation. 
He  was  feeling  very  well,  but  again,  he 
went  too  hard  at  it  and  had  a  severe  heart 
attack  on  May  18,  1948.  He  was  hospi¬ 
talized  for  six  weeks  and  then  bedfast  at 


home  for  seven  weeks.  Now  after  this 
time,  (5  lA)  years,  this  is  written  by  John 
lying  down  on  his  back  in  the  month  of 
October,  1953. 


John  A.  Niemela 


John  A.  Niemela  was  a  member  of 
the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  [now  the 
Peace  Lutheran  Church],  and  the  United 
Finnish  Kaleva  Brothers  and  Sisters 
Lodge  Number  2  of  Astoria,  Oregon  [the 
Finnish  Brotherhood] .  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
Local  Union  780  A. F.  &  L.  of  Astoria, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cereal 
and  Warehouse  Workers  Union  Local 
Number  18,  at  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mill, 
Astoria,  Oregon. 

John  was  confirmed  at  the  old 
Finnish  Evangelical  Church  on  18th 
Street.  Rev.  Adolf  Riippa  was  the  Pastor. 
The  confirmation  class  members  were: 
Ida  Hendrickson,  Ida  Nurnberg,  Anni 
Nyquist,  Hulda  Erickson,  Ellen  Ander¬ 
son,  Hilma  Laakso  and  Charles  Wirk- 
kala,  Albert  A.  Anderson,  Uno  Gustaf 
Jackson,  Henry  Salvonen,  Oscar  Kola- 
bakka,  John  Mattila  and  John  Alexander 
Niemela. 

[John  Niemela  lived  for  ten  more 
years  after  writing  his  biography.  He 
died  in  1964.] 
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The  F.W.  Larsen  family  in  Astoria 


REMINISCENCES 
OF  MAUDE  LARSEN 


My  mother,  Mrs.  F.W.  Larsen,  was 
a  very  well  known  English  lady  in 
Astoria  and  one  day  went  to  see  Mr. 
Ross,  the  active  owner  of  the  store,  a 
Scottish  gentleman,  to  tell  him  that  he 
needed  a  secretary  and  she  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Florence,  who  had  graduated  from 
business  at  the  Holy  Names  Academy 
who  could  be  valuable  to  him.  He  was 
somewhat  reluctant  but  my  mother 
wouldn’t  give  up  so  finally  he  consented 
to  have  her  come  in.  Florence  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  and  walked  around  the 
block  four  times  before  she  could  get  up 
the  nerve  to  go  in.  She  worked  out  so 
well  and  was  there  for  many  years. 

Ross  Higgins  was  a  remarkable 
store.  They  had  feed,  groceries,  imports 
from  all  over  the  world,  china,  cut  glass, 
art  objects,  fancy  foods,  a  fruit  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  top  meat  department. 

No  such  thing  as  a  cash  register,  the 
money  just  laid  on  the  counter  until  the 
cashier  called  to  Lester  McLeod,  the 
manager,  to  turn  it  in.  In  the  morning, 
Mr.  McLeod  used  to  go  to  the  butcher 
shop  and  pick  something  he  wanted  for 
breakfast,  then  go  across  the  street  to  the 
Imperial  Restaurant  and  have  it  cooked. 

After  I  graduated  from  high  school, 
Florence  came  home  one  day  and  told 
me  that  George  Ohler,  the  bookkeeping 
head,  wanted  me  to  come  in  and  help 
them,  so  I  went  and  helped  until  the  store 
sold  out  to  Mason  Ehrman  after  the  fire 
when  Florence  and  I  left  Astoria  in  1 926. 
We  were  with  Percy  Hall  who  was  man¬ 
ager,  Thomas  Sandoz,  clerk,  and  the 
warehouse  staff.  There  is  so  much  about 
Ross  Higgins  that  you  would  have  had 


to  experience  to  know  what  a  great  store 
it  was.  Employees,  when  married,  got 
whole  sets  of  Haviland  china.  Other 
employees  got  the  same  for  special 
events,  sacks  of  fruit,  etc. 

My  mother,  considered  the  best 
dressed  lady  in  Astoria,  was  a  member 
of  Women  of  Woodcraft  and  The  Degree 
of  Honor.  She  died  in  1923.  My  father, 
Frederick  W.,  was  the  top  salmon  fisher¬ 
man  on  the  Columbia  River  Bar  and 
often  brought  home  a  60  pound  Royal 
Chinook  salmon;  what  a  treat! 

I  am  ninety-nine  years  old,  having 
been  bom  in  South  Shields,  England. 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 


Maude  Larsen 

In  1991,  Maude  Larsen  wrote  a 
book  titled.  Growing  Up  In  Astoria  in 
which  this  story  appears.  From  time  to 
time  we  hope  to  print  more  excerpts. 
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Golden  sunset  hours  in  an  Astoria  home 


Margaret  Jane  Wetzel  Ferguson 

By  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 


She  entered  the  world  in  Greenbriar 
County,  Western  Virginia,  the  eleventh 
of  twelve  children  bom  to  George 
Wetzel,  Jr.,  1777-1853,  and  Elizabeth 
Handley  1784-1861.  One  may  be  sure 
that  Margaret  would  be  surprised  to  leam 
that  her  memory  is  alive  and  well  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after 
her  birth.  She  was  humble,  unassuming, 
long  suffering,  and  loyal.  Most  of  all, 
Margaret  was  tough.  Her  life  was  one 
challenge  after  another,  with  heartbreak 
and  trauma  never  far  away.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  life  that  began  in  obscurity,  and 
moved  on  to  poverty  and  tragedy,  ended 
in  joy.  Only  five  of  her  eight  children 
would  survive,  but  evidence  shows  they 
were  devoted  to  their  parents.  Margaret’ s 
last  years  were  filled  with  satisfaction. 

Where  Margaret  Jane  Wetzel  was 
bom  was  still  in  the  state  of  Virginia  in 
the  1 820s.  It  was  not  until  after  Margaret 
was  married,  and  living  in  the  west,  that 
West  Virginia  became  a  separate  state. 
Virginia,  often  called  the  “Home  of  the 
Presidents,”  was  one  of  the  earliest  Colo¬ 
nies  and  greatly  influenced  by  British, 
Scottish,  and  French  settlers.  It  was  ur¬ 
bane  and  sophisticated,  producing  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  as  well  as 
many  of  our  country’s  initial  leaders. 

Western  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand 
was  almost  the  opposite.  According  to 
Encarta  Encyclopedia,  it  was  a  “poorer 
but  freer  society,  characterized  by  subsis¬ 
tence  farms.”  In  “ Lewis  Wetzel,  Life  and 
Times  of  a  Frontier  Hero,”  C.B.  Allman 
describes  that  branch  of  the  family  as 


fiercely  independent.  About  Captain 
John,  the  first  Wetzel  to  settle  near 
Wheeling  Creek,  Allman  says,  “(He) 
never  thought  of  fear,  for  he  built  his 
cabin  where  it  was  exposed  on  all  sides 
to  incursions  from  Indians  and  was  be¬ 
yond  reach  of  the  fort  at  Wheeling  in 
case  of  attack. ..John  was  content  and 
showed  no  longing  for  other  people  than 
his  family.  He  rarely  went  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  for  supplies,  and  his  wife  never 
went.” 

Margaret  Wetzel’s  oldest  brother 
was  named,  “Lewis,”  bom  in  1805,  and 
family  lore  has  always  included  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  famed  Lewis  Wetzel  clan. 
There  is  no  documentation  for  that,  as 
this  is  written,  but  the  name,  dates,  and 
location  make  it  probable.  In  the  morals 
of  this  later  age,  however,  it  is  probably 
just  as  well  that  no  proof  exists.  Whereas 
Lewis  Wetzel  was  a  hero  in  the  19th 
century,  he  likely  would  be  termed  a 
“crazed  killer”  in  the  late  20th  century. 
The  book  on  Lewis  Wetzel’s  life  esti¬ 
mates  he  personally  killed  one  hundred 
Indians  as  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  brother  at  the  hands  of  Native 
Americans. 

Little  is  known  about  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Margaret’s  father,  George,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  area,  and  historic  docu¬ 
ments,  one  may  assume  that  the  Wetzels 
grew  their  own  food,  made  their  own 
clothes,  handled  most  of  their  own  medi¬ 
cal  needs,  and  kept  to  themselves.  That 
description  would  fit  nearly  all  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Western  Virginia  in  the  early 
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1800s. 

The  tough  Wetzel  fam¬ 
ily  that  Margaret  descended 
from  had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  long  time.  Her 
grandfather,  George  Wetzel 
Sr.  1719-1825,  was  106 
years  old  when  he  died. 

Margaret’s  grandmother, 

Elizabeth  Cutlip,  married  the 
old  gentleman  in  1804. 

Obviously,  she  was  a  step 
grandmother,  because 
George  Jr.  was  bom  in  1777. 

By  doing  the  mathematics, 
one  realizes  that  George  Sr. 
was  58  years  old  when 
George  Jr.  was  bom.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cutlip  may  have  been 
the  last  of  several  wives  that 
the  durable  old  man  out¬ 
lasted.  The  life  of  George 
Wetzel  Sr.,  who  was  bom  55 
years  before  the  American 
Revolution  began,  and  died 
about  43  years  after  it  ended, 
gives  some  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  how  Margaret 
Wetzel  would  endure  what  is 
about  to  be  described. 

Psychologists  and  soci¬ 
ologists  often  speak  of  the 
personality  tendencies  of  the 
oldest,  middle,  and  youngest  children. 
Not  much  has  been  written,  however, 
about  the  traits  of  the  eleventh  child  in 
a  family  of  twelve.  Given  what  we  have 
learned  about  Western  Virginia  when 
Margaret  Wetzel  was  bom  in  1822,  one 
may  be  sure  that  just  surviving  was  a 
primary  ingredient  of  daily  social  life. 
From  correspondence  in  the  early  1880s 
to  Margaret  from  her  closest  sibling, 
John  Henry  Wetzel,  we  know  that  she 
was  part  of  a  close  and  happy  family.  In 
spite  of  conditions  that  may  have  existed 
in  general,  John  Henry  says,  “Yes  I  often 


Courtesy  of  Carolyn  ApRoberts 

Margaret  Wetzel  Ferguson 
1822  -  1895 


think  of  old  home  and  the  many  good 
times  and  happy  times,  but  they  are  over. 
Good  by  from  your  afflicted  friend  and 
brother.”  John  Henry  died  in  1 886.  From 
other  material  available  on  Margaret’s 
life,  it  is  definite  that  the  “good  times,” 
did  not  include  physical  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Margaret  Wetzel  and  Albert 
Wilkins  Ferguson  were  married  in 
Fewisburg,  Virginia  on  June  24,  1844. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Margaret 
was  not  young  by  the  standards  of  the 
day.  Between  1844  and  1849,  the  couple 
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had  three  sons,  the  last  nicknamed, 
“Twiggs.”  The  reference  to  him  is  from 
Margaret  in  a  letter  to  her  parents  on 
November  20, 1 849.  The  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  from  Lexington,  Missouri  where 
Albert  and  Margaret  were  living  before 
moving  west.  He  was  a  talented  carpen¬ 
ter  who  began  the  trade  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  when  he  left  his  own  home 
around  Buckingham  County,  Virginia. 
The  talent  would  surface  a  few  years 
later  in  Oregon  where  he  successfully 
glided  from  carpentry  to  contracting,  and 
was  able  to  consistently  raise  financial 
support. 

From  Margaret’s  references  to  her 
husband  in  1849,  we  know  that  they 
were  committed  firmly  to  each  other.  For 
example,  she  says,  “Mr.  Ferguson  work¬ 
ing  in  Welington  and  has  ben  for  som 
time  he  comes  home  ever  Satterday  and 
stays  untill  Monday  morning  poor  felloe 
he  works  so  hard.”  (The  reader  will  note 
that  Margaret  was  not  well  schooled,  and 
wrote  phonetically.  Her  brother  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  had  much 
formal  education  as  evidenced  by  his 
penmanship,  and  his  grammar.)  Margaret 
couldn’t  help  but  tell  her  parents  of  the 
struggles,  and  says,  “since  I  wrote  home 
I  have  been  sick  afflicted  in  vears  ways, 
sometimes  one  thing  and  then  a  nother 
I  had  a  bad  brest  wich  coused  me  to 
wean  Twiggs  he  was  only  eight  months 
old  he  has  ben  sick  all  summer  I  did  not 
think  he  would  live  until  now  But  he  is 
better..”  Farther  on,  she  writes,  “..I 
thought  I  would  of  frose  to  Death  last 
winter  I  would  cook  awhile  and  cry  a 
while  I  was  sick  all  winter. 

Margaret  did  not  want  to  be  a  com- 
plainer,  however,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  statement  about  crying,  she 
says,  “..when  Mr  Ferguson  would  come 
in  the  hous  and  find  me  crying  he  would 
say  don’t  cry  Mag  it  won’t  always  be  so 
with  us  if  I  have  my  health,  and  so  we 


tufted  it  out  and  now  we  have  got  a  com- 
fortabel  littel  hous...”  As  the  reader  will 
note  later,  Albert  had  only  begun  to 
deliver  on  his  promise.  Before  it  was 
complete,  however,  Margaret  would 
endure  hardship  and  tragedy  that  might 
not  be  seen  as  believable  if  written  as  a 
novel. 

In  1849  gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  It  set  off  the  biggest  stampede 
west  until  the  completion  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  several  years  later. 
The  prospectors  were  termed,.  “Forty 
Niners,”  a  name  that  has  endured  through 
the  century  and  a  half  that  has  followed. 
While  Albert  may  not  have  arrived  in 
California  in  time  to  be  a  Forty  Niner,  he 
was  not  far  behind.  The  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  that  led  him  away  from  his  home¬ 
stead  as  a  teenager  called  to  Albert  again. 
Late  in  1849,  he  joined  a  wagon  train 
west,  leaving  Margaret  behind,  waiting 
to  join  him  later.  We  know  from  her 
letter  to  her  parents  how  she  felt  when 
Albert  would  leave  for  the  week  to  work 
in  near  by  Wellington.  Just  imagine  the 
range  of  emotions  that  Margaret  experi¬ 
enced  being  left  indefinitely,  with  no 
financial  resources,  and  two  sons  to  care 
for.  The  third  son  died  at  two  years  of 
age  between  1844  and  1849.  We  can 
only  surmise  that  she  made  her  way  back 
to  West  Virginia,  was  taken  there  by 
Albert  before  he  left  for  the  West,  or  was 
joined  in  Missouri  by  family. 

According  to  the  1904  publication 
of  Western  Oregon  by  the  Chapman 
Company  of  Chicago,  Albert  traveled  by 
ox-team.  Going  over  the  Fremont  pass 
to  California,  the  party  had,  “but  little 
trouble  with  the  Indians.”  After  search¬ 
ing  for  gold  for  a  short  time,  Albert  be¬ 
came  alarmed  when  a  fatal  fever  broke 
out  in  the  camp.  With  a  group  of  other 
men,  he  traveled  to  San  Francisco,  char¬ 
tered  a  small  steamer,  and  headed  for 
Oregon.  The  trip  took  a  month,  meaning 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

The  Albert  Ferguson  House  at  1661  Grand  Avenue  in  Astoria  in  July  1997 
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that  they  averaged  only  twenty  miles  per 
day.  The  book  further  states,  “Arriving 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
they  encountered  a  terrific  storm,  and 
with  every  hand  lashed  to  the  rigging 
were  driven  northward.” 

Albert  spent  the  winter  of  1851 
working  in  Astoria,  moved  to  Portland, 
and  then  got  gold  fever  again.  The  Chap¬ 
man  book  says,  “He  then  went  to  Rogue 
river  and  began  mining,  but  the  Rogue 
River  Indians  took  the  warpath  and  he 
and  his  party  were  compelled  to  leave.” 
One  suspects  that  the  preceding  passage 
is  somewhat  understated.  Albert  went  to 
Salem  next,  and  started  a  “..Sash  and 
door  factory.”  At  age  thirty-one,  Albert 
was  a  business  owner,  and  he  sent  for 
Margaret  to  reunite  their  growing  family. 

People  who  traveled  west  in  the 
1850s  often  came  by  boat  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  hoping  to  avoid  the 
risks  of  the  long  overland  trails.  For 
Margaret  Wetzel  Ferguson,  however,  it 
meant  tragedy  and  heartbreak.  Cholera 
was  “...raging  at  the  time,”  and  both  of 
the  remaining  Ferguson  sons  died  “...of 
this  dread  disease.”  Margaret  would 
arrive  in  Salem,  Oregon,  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  having  lost  her  three  sons,  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  a  region  that  was  not 
even  one  of  the  United  States.  (Oregon 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1859.) 
Fortunately,  although  more  tragedy 
would  occur  along  the  way,  1 852  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  distinctive,  produc¬ 
tive,  and  satisfying  life  for  the  ravaged 
young  couple  from  Virginia.  Albert  went 
on  to  become  one  of  Oregon’s  more 
noted  pioneers,  and  Margaret  would  be 
blessed  with  six  more  children,  five  of 
whom  survived  to  adulthood. 

Margaret  created  a  home  in  Salem, 
The  Dalles,  and  finally,  in  Astoria  as 
Albert  moved  his  fledgling  business  to 
meet  demand.  Along  the  way,  he  gained 
much  political  and  professional  regard. 


Financially,  the  Ferguson  star  was  rising, 
but  Albert  began  to  have  health  problems 
in  1862  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  would 
persevere  until  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Then,  lacking  the  treatments  and  pain 
relievers  later  available,  he  would  be 
forced  to  bed,  and  his  last  seven  years 
were  spent  as  an  invalid.  One  sees  that 
Margaret  was  the  care  giver  until  the 
end,  for  she  lived  five  years  longer  than 
her  husband.  There  are  no  reports  of 
Margaret  having  physical  afflictions.  As 
a  proud  Wetzel  descendant,  one  certainly 
would  not  have  heard  it  from  her.  The 
trail  would  have  ended  long  before  if 
sickness,  disease,  deaths  of  loved  ones, 
and  poverty  could  stop  Margaret  Jane 
Wetzel. 

Margaret  died  on  March  25,  1 895, 
in  Astoria.  She  is  buried  next  to  Albert 
and  others  of  the  clan.  The  graves  are  in 
one  of  the  old  sections  of  Ocean  View 
Cemetery,  near  the  wild  sea  that  first 
delivered  Albert  to  Oregon. 

If  one  stops  in  front  of  the  historic 
Ferguson  home  on  Grand  Avenue  in 
Astoria,  he  or  she  will  note  that  the 
graceful  Victorian  house  was  built  in 
1886.  Albert  was  sixty-five  and  bed 
ridden.  Why  would  he  build  this  edifice 
at  such  a  late  stage  of  life,  when  he 
couldn’t  enjoy  it?  This  writer  believes  he 
knows  the  answer.  It  was  Albert’s  final 
tribute  to  the  girl  who  would  “Cook 
awhile  and  cry  awhile.”  “Don’t  worry, 
Mag,  it  won’t  always  be  like  this...” 

Author’s  Note: 

Passages  in  quotations  were  left  as 
written.  The  reader  may  note  misspell¬ 
ings,  lack  of  capitalizations,  or  in  some 
cases,  omission  of  punctuation  marks. 

See  also  H.  Joseph  Ferguson’s  story 
“John  Bryce”  in  the  Winter  1997 
Cumtux  on  page  28. 
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A  Clatsop  County  resident  remembers  slavery  in  Virginia 


Qrandma  Hare's  Message  to  Children 


From  the  Morning  Astorian  of 
March  1,  1914  comes  the  story  of  Fran¬ 
ces  Ellen  (Davenport)  Hare ,  who  was 
born  February’  5,  1811  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Judge  John 
Davenport,  born  in  West  Virginia  and 
Martha  Coulsen,  born  in  Maryland. 

The  following  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  children  of  the  city  schools 
is  from  Mrs.  M.R.  Hoagland.  It  expresses 
the  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Hare,  on  her 
103  birthday  which  occurred  on  February 
5  [1914  ].  ' 

Dear  Children  of  the  City  Schools: 

I  want  to  thank  you,  in  my  mother’s 
name,  for  so  kindly  remembering  her  on 
her  one  hundred  and  third  birthday,  —  I 
thought  perhaps  a  little  of  her  personal 
history  might  prove  interesting  to  you,  so 
will  give  you  an  account  of  a  journey  she 
took  at  the  age  of  seven.  These  are  her 
own  words,  as  near  as  1  can  reproduce 
them: 

“It  was  in  1818,  on  one  of  those 
clear  bright  lovely  days  that  are  so  de¬ 
lightful,  yet  so  common  in  October,  in 
Virginia,  when  we  started  on  our  journey 
from  Winchester,  where  I  was  bom,  to 
Ohio. 

“We  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
cars  or  any  of  the  modem  conveniences, 
which  you  children  enjoy  today.  Our 
mode  of  traveling  over  the  mountain  was 
a  large  wagon.  The  sides  and  roof  were 
a  perfect  delight  to  us  city  bred  children, 
as  was  also  the  country  through  which  we 
were  passing.  The  weather  was  warm, 
balmy,  and  soothing.  Nature  was  putting 


aside  her  light,  airy  summer  garments  for 
her  more  gorgeous  robes  of  gold,  red  and 
warm  terra  cotta  shades  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

“It  was  a  wonderful  journey  for  us 
children,  my  brother  Coulson,  aged  nine, 
Mary  five,  Bennie  three,  the  baby,  and 
myself.  Lucy,  a  colored  woman,  who 
always  lived  with  us  went  to  help  look 
after  the  children.  Uncle  Phil,  also  col¬ 
ored,  drove  the  wagon,  which  contained 
all  those  things  which  are  of  no  value  to 
any  one  but  the  owner,  and  which  mother 
could  not  leave  behind.  The  wagon  also 
contained  a  large  feather  bed  upon  which 
we  children  used  to  lie  and  rest  when  we 
became  too  tired  skipping  along  the  road, 
getting  flowers  or  whatever  pleased  us 
most.  Father  rode  on  a  big,  black  horse, 
and  sometimes  mother,  or  aunt  Mary, 
who  was  with  us,  rode  beside  him.  When 
not  in  use,  mother’s  horse  was  tied  be¬ 
hind  the  wagon.  Sometimes  father  and 
mother  would  ride  away  for  an  hour  or 
so,  but  always  came  back,  as  fathers  and 
mothers  have  the  habit  of  doing. 

“We  always  stopped  over  night  at 
an  inn,  or  tavern,  as  they  were  called  in 
those  days,  and  on  Sundays,  we  did  not 
travel,  for  we  children  were  brought  up 
to  respect  the  Sabbath.  To  keep  us  quiet 
each  Sunday,  Coulson  was  given  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  learn  in  the  New  Testament,  and  I, 
a  hymn,  which  I  committed,  and  remem¬ 
ber  them  to  this  day.  We  always  ate  our 
supper  and  breakfast  at  an  inn,  but  had 
our  lunches  beside  the  road.  Our  lunches 
consisted  of  chicken,  boiled  ham,  Vir¬ 
ginia  beaten  biscuit,  honey  and  milk.  I 
suppose  there  were  other  things,  but  these 
are  what  I  remember.  1  thought  those 
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Courtesy  of  Jerry  and  Mary  Lee  Alderman 

Frances  Ellen  Hare 
1811  -  1915 


lunches  were  the  most  delightful  of  my 
life;  their  remembrance  thrills  me  yet. 

“We  crossed  the  rivers  on  flat  boats. 
These  crossings  frightened  Mary  very 
much.  She  would  scream  until  we  landed. 
I  was  frightened  myself,  but  father  said 
I  must  be  brave  and  set  a  good  example 
to  the  others,  so  1  tried  and  succeeded. 
We  always  do  succeed,  if  we  try  hard 
enough,  dear  children. 

“We  were  almost  three  weeks  mak¬ 
ing  the  journey,  which  you  could  make 
now  in  less  than  three  days,  I  suppose. 
One  thing  that  was  a  puzzle  to  Coulson 
and  me  at  that  time,  but  which  I  have 


since  solved  many  many 
times,  was  why  mother 
and  Aunt  Mary  cried  and 
felt  so  badly  and  Father 
looked  so  grave  while  we 
children  were  having 
such  a  delightful  time. 
Uncle  Phil  and  Lucy  also 
were  so  happy. 

“We  children  were 
then  living,  as  most  chil¬ 
dren  do-in  the  present— 
the  dear  kindred  ties  and 
pleasant  association  were 
only  an  event  to  us,  to  the 
others  a  sad  reality.  Un¬ 
cle  Phil  and  Lucy  were 
going  to  freedom,  which 
was  the  greatest  desire  of 
their  lives,  so  of  course, 
they  were  happy. 

“Some  people  will 
tell  you,  children,  that  the 
black  people  did  not  wish 
freedom,  but  I  never  met 
any  colored  people,  but 
who  were  wild  to  be  free. 

“When  we  stopped 
at  a  tavern,  father  always 
insisted  on  the  best  and 
that  we  children  should 
be  at  the  table  with  him. 
A  man  who  was  crowded 
out  from  the  first  table  was  very  angry 
and  said:  ‘I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
poor  white  trash’  (a  very  common  ex¬ 
pression  of  contempt  in  the  south)  ‘is 
doing  at  that  table.’  Uncle  Phil,  who 
overheard  him,  said:  ‘Who  you  call  po’ 
white  trash?  Marse  Davenport?  Why  dat 
is  one  of  the  finest  gemmen  in  ole  Vir- 
ginny.’ 

“Our  house  in  Winchester  was  only 
a  block  from  the  public  whipping  post 
where  the  colored  people  were  punished 
by  their  masters.  I  can  yet  recall  their 
cries  for  mercy.  Brother  Coulson  and  I 
would  run  and  put  our  faces  in  mother’s 
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lap,  and  our  fingers  in  our  ears,  to  shut 
out  the  sound  of  the  moans  and  shrieks 
of  the  victims.  I  also  saw  black  men  and 
women  chained  together,  with  little  chil¬ 
dren  running  beside  them,  driven  through 
the  streets,  on  their  way  down  South. 
They  were  in  charge  of  a  white  man  on 
ahorse  who  drove  them  with  a  long  black 
whip,  as  you  have  seen  men  drive  cattle. 
Oh!  I  was  so  sorry  for  them.  This  was  the 
main  reason  why  my  father  and  mother 
left  our  beautiful  home  in  Winchester  for 
what  was  then  a  undeveloped  state  — 
Ohio. 

“One  day  I  asked  Uncle  Phil,  who 
father  set  free  when  we  reached  Ohio, 
what  he  was  saving  his  money  for,  for  he 
always  brought  it  and  gave  it  to  mother 
to  keep  for  him. 

‘“Why,  Miss  Ellen,  I’s  gwine  to 
send  back  and  buy  my  wife,  the  prettiest 
yalla  girl  in  ole  Virginny.’  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Phil  accomplished  his  purpose, 
for  everyone  helped  him.” 

Now,  children,  this  is  just  a  leaf  out 
of  mother's  life.  I  thought  it  might  afford 
you  some  pleasure  as  it  happened  so  long 
ago.  Again,  with  mother,  I  want  to  thank 
you  all,  many  times,  for  your  beautiful 
flowers,  candy  and  the  many  loving  mes¬ 
sages  on  your  cards.  Mother  said,  “Oh, 
I  am  not  worthy  of  all  this  love  and  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  worthy.”  My  dear  little 
friends,  you  have  helped  wonderfully  to 
brighten  her  one  hundred  and  third  birth¬ 
day.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  M  R.  HOAGLAND. 

The  article  about  Frances  Ellen 
Hare’s  100th  birthday ,  printed  in  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  February  4, 
1911,  noted  that  “ she  was  a  direct 
descendant  of the  Davenports,  one  of  the 
first  families  of  old  Virginia.  Judge 
Davenport,  her  father,  graced  the 
supreme  court  bench  of  the  state  and 
represented  the  commonwealth  in 
congress  for  three  terms.  It  adds, 


“ When  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  passing 
events  to  the  negroes  on  the  plantation 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  put  her 
strength  behind  the  stricken  soldiers  and 
gave  her  heart  to  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity.  " 

Frances  Ellen  Hare  died  in  Astoria 
on  December  28,  1915  at  the  age  of  104 
years  and  326  days.  She  was  survived  by 
seven  children,  of  whom  two  were  Astori- 
ans:  Flora  Gilman,  wife  of  Milton  M. 
Gilman  and  Mrs.  Marian  Rosa  Hoag- 
land,  wife  of  Fred  Hoagland.  One  child, 
W.D.  Hare,  died  earlier  at  Hillsboro.  He 
had  served  as  collector  of  customs  at 
Astoria  and  for  many  years  was  “ promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  Oregon  political 
affairs.  ” 


Additional  note:  Researching  these 
old-timers  can  result  in  some  surprises. 
In  order  to  find  out  if  Frances  Ellen 
Hare  left  descendants  in  this  area,  a 
search  was  conducted  in  the  old  newspa¬ 
pers  and  city  directories.  The  newspaper 
index  showed  that  Mrs.  M.  R.  Hoagland, 
the  daughter  of  Frances  Hare,  died  in 
1938.  Her  obituary  mentioned  a  son,  J. 
H.  Hoagland,  of  Astoria.  He  was  listed 
in  the  Astoria  city  directories  along  with 
Florence  and  Hazel  Hoagland  who  lived 
at  the  same  address.  His  wife  according 
to  the  newspaper  index  was  Emma. 
Emma 's  obituary  listed  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Loyal  Alderman.  And  she,  it  turned  out, 
was  the  mother  of  Astoria 's  Fire  Opera¬ 
tions  Chief  and  Chief  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Rural  Fire  Department,  Jerry 
Alderman! 

A  phone  call  made  to  Mary’  Lee 
Alderman,  Jerry’s  wife,  confirmed  this 
line  of  research.  Mary  Lee  then  offered 
to  look  through  the  family ’s  albums  for 
a  photograph  of  Frances  Ellen  Hare. 
That  is  the  story  behind  the  photo  which 
accompanies  this  article. 
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An  imaginative  introduction  to  the  pioneer  Ross  Family  of  Astoria 


by 

Charles  E  Haddix 


Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?  Job  Witte 
Ross  did.  He  even  founded  the  Spiritual¬ 
ist  Hall  in  downtown  Astoria  where  the 
Astoria  Spiritualist  Church  held  regular 
meetings.  Spiritualism  was  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  the  late  1 800s  and  Astoria  was  no 
exception. 

My  recent  experience  came  while 
attending  one  of  Astoria  High  School’s 
famous  class  reunions.  This  time  I  de¬ 
cided  to  experience  one  of  Astoria’ s  well 
known  bed  and  breakfast  locations.  My 
choice  was  the  Ross  houses  on  the  comer 
of  Eighth  and  Exchange,  catecomer  from 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society’s 
Flavel  Mansion. 

We  drove  up  8th  Street  and  there 
they  were,  the  two  houses  that  once  be¬ 
longed  to  Job  Ross  and  his  family.  Now 
they  had  individual  names,  “Lagniappe” 
and  “Clementine.” 

The  oldest  one,  Lagniappe,  has 
been  converted  into  a  gourmet  restaurant 
with  a  spacious  front  porch  for  outside 
dining.  Here  one  can  relax  and  enjoy  life. 
The  modest  interior  opens  into  a  pleasant 
but  small  dining  area.  Pictures  of  early 
Astoria  and  the  Ross  houses  are  on  the 
walls  while  a  local  violinist  plays  roman¬ 
tic  airs  in  the  evening.  Lovely  flower 
beds  encircle  the  entire  house  on  the 
outside.  Truly  a  romantic  setting. 

Next  door,  to  the  east,  is  the  second 
one,  Clementine’s.  Going  up  a  few  short 
steps  one  enters  a  small  hall  entrance  that 


immediately  introduces  the  guest  to  the 
late  1890s.  To  the  right  is  a  spacious 
living  room  with  windows  on  three  sides. 
The  front  faces  Exchange  with  a  modest 
view  of  the  street  below  and  a  portion  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Flavel  mansion.  The 
rear  of  the  room  has  a  lovely  piano  and 
an  extremely  happy  live  bird.  A  large 
table  in  the  center,  complimented  by  a 
smaller  one  on  the  east  side,  adds  to  the 
kitchen  arrangement  in  the  rear.  My  small 
bedroom  on  the  main  floor  is  decorated 
with  hand-written  essays  from  the  1896 
classes  of  Astoria’s  Adair  School.  The 
upstairs  has  double  bedrooms  with  much 
better  views. 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  hour 
was  late  following  our  class  reunion.  I 
walked  over  to  Lagniappe’ s  porch  and 
seated  myself  in  one  of  the  outside  chairs 
to  relax  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  night  was  clear  and  the  air  filled  with 
the  heady  fragrance  of  the  nearby  flow¬ 
ers.  My  only  source  of  annoyance  was 
the  fact  that  so  little  was  know  about  Job 
Ross  and  the  families  who  lived  here  at 
that  time.  I  had  grown  up  with  some 
Rosses  when  I  lived  here  but  this  was  all 
I  knew.  In  a  fit  of  sheer  frustration  I 
stood  up  and  cried  aloud,  “Job  Witte 
Ross,  you  believed  in  Spiritualism,  now 
wherever  you  are,  come  out  and  tell  me 
about  yourself.” 

To  my  astonishment  a  rough  but 
soft  voice  coming  from  the  chair  nearby 
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Courtesy  of  the  editor 

The  Ross  Houses  in  Astoria  on  the  corner  of  8th  and  Exchange  in  July  1997. 

At  left  is  Clementines  and  at  right  is  Lagniappe. 


replied,  “All  you  had  to  do  was  call  my 
complete  name  and  make  your  request.” 

Turning  to  the  direction  of  the  voice 
I  found  a  man  of  indeterminate  age  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  style  that  had  been  out  of  date  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  “Who  are  you 
and  how  did  you  get  here  without  my 
seeing  you  before  this?”  I  asked.  With  a 
ghostly  chuckle  he  replied,  “That’s  be¬ 
cause  I  wasn’t  here  until  you  stayed  in 
my  house  and  called  my  full  name.  I’m 
Job  Witte  Ross,  all  right,  and  these  were 
my  houses.”  “Impossible”  I  cried,  “Job 
Witte  Ross  has  been  dead  and  buried 
over  a  hundred  years  by  now.  He  and  his 
wife  Mary  are  at  the  Greenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery  where  they  have  been  since  his 
death.  Now,  once  more,  who  are  you  and 
how  did  you  get  here?”  I  demanded. 

“Actually  I  have  been  here  several 
times.  Unfortunately  the  others  seemed 


scared  out  of  their  wits  and  were  afraid 
their  sanity  would  be  questioned  if  they 
disclosed  the  event.  I  trust  you  will  not 
imitate  their  cowardly  actions.” 

“I’ll  buy  that  if  you  will  give  me  a 
good  reason  for  telling  others  about 
tonight’s  visit,”  I  declared. 

Job  Ross  replied  with  a  tone  of 
suppressed  anger,  “That’s  why  I’m  here 
tonight.  I  have  been  slandered,  misquoted 
and  made  to  look  like  a  fool.  It’s  time  the 
truth  was  heard  so  people  can  judge  me 
by  my  past  for  what  it  really  was. 

“I’ve  been  accused  in  public  of 
stealing  a  single  chicken,  even  to  making 
a  court  case  out  of  it!  I  am  a  man  of  good 
financial  means,  the  owner  of  several 
blocks  and  buildings  of  downtown  com¬ 
mercial  property  and  have  two  homes.  It 
was  monstrous  I  tell  you,  absolutely 
monstrous.  Actually,  for  one  reason  or 
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another,  I  was  in  and  out  of  that  court¬ 
house  in  the  next  block  almost  as  much 
as  I  was  here  at  home.  A  single  chick¬ 
en . ”  he  muttered.* 

“If  that’s  the  case,  Job,  we  have  all 
evening  to  ourselves.  Tell  me  about  your 
side  of  your  history  and  the  events  in 
your  life  that  have  linked  you  with 
Astoria’s  history.” 

With  that  the  ghost  of  an  elderly  but 
distinguished  man  relaxed  in  the  chair 
next  to  me.  Closing  his  eyes  and  with  a 
far  away  look  he  began  his  tale. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  record  that  Astoria 
and  I  were  bom  the  same  year,  1811. 
Captain  Thom  and  theTonquin  had  left 
New  York  harbor  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  local  fur  trading  merchant, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  for  Oregon.  I  arrived 
at  the  family  farm  in  nearby  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey,  September  11,  1811.  My 
father,  Jacob  Ross,  was  a  farmer.  My 
mother,  Elizabeth  Sparks  Ross,  was  his 
wife.  In  1816,  when  I  was  almost  five 
years  old,  we  moved  to  Ohio.  Fourteen 
years  later,  when  I  was  19,  we  moved 
again,  this  time  to  Peoria,  Illinois.  For  the 
next  two  years,  I  helped  on  the  farm. 
Shortly  after  my  21st  birthday  I  began 
learning  the  carpentry  trade. 

“It  was  there  that  I  met  my  lovely 
bride  to  be,  Mary  Bowman,  who  came 
from  nearby  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  were 
married  by  the  local  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Curtis  Leland,  on  the  17th  of  March 

1836.  Mary  was  six  years  younger  than 
me  at  the  time.  We  had  a  happy,  early  life 
in  Peoria.  Four  of  our  daughters  were 
bom  there:  Elizabeth  on  January  10, 

1837,  Mary  Anne,  September  19,  1838, 
Sarah  Jane,  September  28,  1840  and 
Ellen  Louiza,  August  23,  1 847.  Our  son, 
William,  was  bom  there  in  1844. 

“After  a  long  discussion  with  Mary, 
in  the  Spring  of  1851  our  little  family 
joined  a  small  company  of  friends  and 
started  West  over  the  plains. 

“The  high  water  of  the  Platte  River 


turned  our  expedition  into  a  disaster.  We 
were  captured  by  Pawnee  and  Omaha 
Indians  who  took  away  all  our  provisions 
and  camp  equipment  before  releasing  us. 

“With  absolutely  nothing  left,  we 
returned  to  Iowa  to  pass  away  the  coming 
winter.  While  we  were  there,  I  did  a  lot 
of  hunting  and  trapping  for  the  supplies 
and  food  for  our  coming  trip.  In  the 
Spring  of  1852,  we  started  out  again. 
This  was  when  we  lost  our  youngest 
daughter,  Louiza.  She  was  only  five  years 
of  age  at  the  time. 

“This  time  our  trip  west  was  un¬ 
eventful.  After  six  months  we  reached  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon.  From  there 
we  journeyed  to  Astoria  arriving  in  No¬ 
vember  1 852.  Shortly  thereafter  I  began 
working  at  my  trade  as  a  carpenter.  Mary 
got  a  job  as  a  cook  in  a  lumber  camp  at 
$  75.00  a  month.  We  really  started  to 
settle  in.  August  28,  1853,  our  oldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  1 6  at  the 
time,  married  a  nearby  farmer,  Jacob 
Coe.  Less  than  a  month  later,  our  son, 
George  Witte,  arrived  in  the  family  lodg¬ 
ing,  September  27,  1853. 

“In  addition  to  carpentry,  I  was 
doing  all  kinds  of  jobs  while  Mary  was 
cooking  at  the  lumber  camp.  One  of  the 
interesting  ones  was  the  toppling  of  old 
Fort  Astoria.  I  sold  the  wood  for  fire¬ 
wood.  I  also  saved  a  couple  of  nearby 
cannon  balls  for  souvenirs. 

“Mary’s  job  was  a  great  success. 
After  a  few  months  we  opened  a  boarding 
house  and  started  out  renting  rooms.  At 
the  same  time  I  began  operating  a  general 
store  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Cass  and 
Chenamus  (excuse  me,  that’s  10th  & 
Bond  to  you).  I  started  building  our  first 
house  nearby  at  the  same  time.  Mary  and 
I  continued  in  that  line  of  business  for  a 
number  of  years.  During  that  time  our 
daughter,  Mary  Anne,  met  a  farmer  from 
Ohio  named  Lyman  P.  Hall.  They  were 
married  in  Astoria  on  August  29,  1855. 
They  later  presented  us  with  two  grand- 
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children,  Ellen  and  William. 

“I  was  feeling  quite  prosperous  by 
1857.  We  owned  and  operated  the  Union 
House  Hotel,  along  with  other  property, 
worth  $  2,400.00  plus  an  additional 
working  cash  account  of  $  500.00.  Sarah, 
William  and  George  were  attending  a 
nearby  school  and  on  September  24, 

1 857  our  latest  addition  to  the  Ross  fam¬ 
ily,  Albert  Ely,  arrived.  Looking  back 
now  I  recall  that  the  Union  House  lasted 
50  years  until  its  demolition  in  1905  (ten 
years  after  my  demise).  Although  I  was 
in  the  thick  of  things  both  in  business  and 
personal  I  was  plagued  with  the  eternal 
short-fused  temper  that  stayed  with  me 
all  my  life. 

“When  the  late  1 850s  rolled  around, 
the  local  Clatsop  County  Commissioners 
decided  the  county  needed  a  court  house. 
Since  the  land  they  decided  to  build  it  on 
was  near  my  hotel,  I  made  a  deal  with 
them  to  pasture  my  cow  on  this  court 
house  block  for  the  next  five  years  in 
exchange  for  clearing  stumps,  leveling 
the  ground  and  erecting  posts.  In  1861 
the  first  Clatsop  County  Court  House  was 
open  for  public  inspection.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  its  construction.  It,  too, 
was  finally  tom  down,  and  another 
building  now  stands  in  its  place. 

“On  December  11,  1863,  Sarah 
Jane,  not  to  be  outshone  by  her  sisters, 
accepted  Nicholas  Clinton's  proposal  for 
marriage.  We  were  so  pleased  to  have  all 
of  our  daughters  happily  married  and 
starting  to  have  families  of  their  own  that 
we  held  a  magnificent  wedding  reception 
for  them. 

“Some  of  our  actions  were  news¬ 
worthy  events.  I  would  like  to  quote  an 
example.  This,  I  believe  is  the  only  epi¬ 
taph  a  venerable  tom  cat  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  local  papers.  I  think  it's 
much  better  than  some  of  the  ones  on 
humans.  Here  it  is,  ‘Sorrow  struck  the  old 
Ross  house  on  October,  4,  1873.  A  dark 
wreath  and  drape  on  the  front  door  indi 
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CCHS  Photo  #  3723-00R 

Job  Witte  Ross 
1811  -  1895 


cated  a  funeral  reception  in  memory  of 
Thomas  H.  Pussycat  who  had  passed 
away  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  19.  Thomas 
left  numerous  sons,  daughters  and  grand 
children.  Thomas,  unlike  the  family  dog 
“Nig”  was  unlicensed  but  in  total  com¬ 
mand  of  an  area  exceeding  a  mile  within 
the  Ross  home.  He  will  truly  be  missed 
by  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  His 
love  songs  at  night  had  helped  many  a 
local  citizen  while  away  the  lonely 
hours.’” 


*Job  Ross  and  his  family  are  the 
defendants  in  a  couple  court  cases  that 
involve  the  disappearance  of  some  chick¬ 
ens  that  belonged  to  two  of  their 
neighbors.  The  records ,  which  are  now 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  years  old, 
reside  in  the  vault  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Court  House. 
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Strange  Stories  out  of  Clatsop’s  Past 


Some  clam  shells 

The  magnificent  shell  roads  about  the 
Seaside  House  [in  south  Seaside]  suggest  the 
question  among  visitors:  “Where  are  shells 
so  abundantly  obtained?”  A  short  walk, 
across  the  bridge  and  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream  brings  you  to  a  well  preserved  bed 
of  shells,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  appears  to  have  been  dumped  out 
there  from  some  mammoth  eating  establish¬ 
ment  centuries  ago.  The  presence  of  human 
skulls,  bones  of  animals,  etc.  give  one  the 
impression  that  there  the  cannibals  feasted, 
perhaps,  and  otherwise  attaches  an  interest 
to  the  locality.  Trees,  apparently  100  years 
old,  have  grown  over  the  spot,  seemingly 
out  of  destroyed  trunks  of  fallen  timber  of 
a  previous  century,  just  as  you  find  the 
spruce  and  cedar  of  today  in  many  places, 
springing  from  the  old  and  rotting  firs  in 
dense  forests.  This  is  but  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  interesting  things  to  be  seen  about 
Clatsop.  From  the  July  22,  1873  Tri-Weekly 
Astorian 

And  Twelve  Years  Later 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Seaside  house  and  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Astoria  there  is  a  deposit  of  clam  shells 
which  is  probably  the  largest  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  shells  cover  an  area  of  over  four 
acres  and  are  piled  in  places  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet.  The  amount  of  shells  is  incalculable. 
Over  1 ,000  loads  have  been  hauled  away  to 
make  roads,  but  that  quantity  is  hardly  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  diminution  of  the  immense  heap. 
From  time  to  time  relics  of  the  old  clam¬ 
eating  tribes  that  made  that  place  their  head¬ 
quarters  are  found.  A  party  that  returned 
from  there  yesterday,  brought  back  a  clam- 
opener  that  he  picked  up.  It  is  made  from  a 
whale’ s  tooth,  is  about  eight  inches  long  and 
is  ground  sharp  at  the  end.  There  are  some 
sixteen  inches  of  soil  on  top  of  these  im¬ 
mense  clam  beds  on  which  grow  fir  trees, 
some  of  them  400  years  old.  From  the  Daily 
Astorian  of  April  9,  1885. 


For  Future  Archaeologists 

-Visitors  to  the  sea  side  in  summer 
have  seen  and  wondered  at  the  magnificent 
and  extensive  deposits  of  shells,  covering 
a  certain  area  near  by.  We  have  this  week 
“dropped  upon”  how  it  came.  There  was  a 
large  hotel  there  about  5265  years  ago  (or 
some  later  period).  This  hotel  was  built 
upon  spiles,  Astoria  like,  and  when  the 
bivalves  were  opened  for  guests,  the  shells 
were  thrown  into  the  bay.  This  theory  is 
supported  by  the  finding  of  fragments  of 
iron,  mixed  with  the  shells.  It  was  the  iron 
age  possibly.  Now  to  show  how  tenable  this 
theory  is,  just  take  a  skiff,  and  about  low 
tide,  row  under  the  Occident  kitchen;  there 
note  the  nucleus  of  another  heap,  which  will 
astonish  future  generations.  From  the  May 
2,  1877  Daily  Astorian.  The  Occident  Hotel 
l was  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  10th 
and  Bond,  where  Michael's  Antiques  store 
is  now.  After  the  fire  of  1922,  the  heap  of 
shells  was  probably  covered  by  a  mixture  of 
sand,  dirt  and  concrete. 


Old  Man  and  the  River 

Manager  Chutter,  at  Booth’s  cannery, 
was  yesterday  very  much  surprised.  An  old 
man,  bent  with  age  walked  into  his  office, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  recognized  as  Dan 
Linden,  who  years  ago  used  to  fish  for  the 
Booth  people.  Linden  and  his  dog  are  well 
known  characters  on  the  Columbia  river. 
Every  season  for  many  years,  he  made  the 
trip  in  a  small  skiff  from  a  point  on  the 
Columbia  fifty  miles  above  Portland,  to 
Astoria,  to  engage  in  fishing.  He  rows  the 
entire  distance  of  150  miles,  with  no  com¬ 
pany  except  his  dog,  and  seems  to  have 
patriotic  pride  in  the  salmon  fishing  business 
industry.  This  is  the  first  trip  he  has  made 
down  the  river  in  about  five  years,  and  while 
he  was  a  little  late  in  arriving,  and  is  past  the 
80  mark,  he  still  expects  to  take  his  net  out 
on  the  river.  From  the  August  1,  1896  Daily 
Astorian. 
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Charles  E  Haddix 

The  author  of  several  Cumtiix  ar¬ 
ticles  and  a  good  friend  to  many  Clatsop 
County  residents  died  Thursday,  June  1 2, 
1997.  He  was  bom  in  Astoria  and  spent 
his  early  years  here.  Although  he  left  in 
his  teen-age  years,  he  never  lost  his 
fascination  for  this  place.  He  collected 
documents  and  items  relating  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Clatsop  County  and  was  a  won¬ 
derful  source  of  information. 

I  became 
acquainted  with 
Charlie  several 
years  ago  when 
the  genealogy 
society  was 
gathering  infor¬ 
mation  about 
the  Svensen 
cemetery  and 
we  learned  that 
his  parents 
were  buried 

there.  From  that  odd  beginning  devel¬ 
oped  an  active  correspondence  and  the 
exchange  of  many  phone  calls. 

So  popular  was  Charlie  here  that 
several  high  school  graduating  classes 
claimed  him  as  their  own  and  he  was  kept 
busy  attending  reunions  in  Astoria  year 
after  year.  He  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends. 

Carlton  E.  Appelo 

For  the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  preservation  of  the  history 
of  the  Lower  Columbia  area,  Carlton  E. 
Appelo  was  recently  given  the  prestigious 
Washington  State  Governor’s  Heritage 
Award.  Carlton,  a  native  of  Wahkiakum 
County  has  written  numerous  history 


books,  conducted  thousands  of  hours  of 
interviews,  and  collected  more  than 
30,000  photographs.  He  richly  deserves 
this  award. 

The  Butterfly  Fleet 
This  book  is  a  fictional  account  of 
life  along  the  Columbia,  much  of  it  set  in 
Astoria.  The  author,  Dena  Johnson,  is  a 
wonderful  story-teller.  Dena  lives  in 
Portland,  but  has  spent  much  time  in 
Svensen  with  relatives. 

Location  Corrected 
The  Fall  1996  issue  of  Cumtux, 
page  23  reported  that  the  Astoria  Theater 
where  Clark  Gable  performed  was  on  the 
comer  of  12th  and  Duane.  This  was  the 
editor’s  error.  It  was  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  12th  and  Exchange,  facing  the 
old  Y.M.C.A.  building,  according  to  the 
old  city  directories.  Wally  Palmberg 
remembers  it  at  that  location  before  (and 
during)  the  1922  fire  that  took  place  in 
December  of  that  year. 

Doctors  names  corrected 
Arnold  C.  Swanson,  business 
manager  of  the  Astoria  Clinic  from  1 949 
to  1985,  sent  in  corrections  for  the  names 
of  three  doctors  who  were  listed  in  the 
article  on  Viola  Abrahamson  in  the  last 
issue.  They  should  have  read:  Harold  H. 
Gist,  Leroy  W.  Steinman  and  Anson 
Allen. 

Our  proofreaders 

Our  two  proofreaders,  volunteer 
Marlene  Taylor  and  CCHS  director  Jeff 
Smith,  have  spent  many  hours  not  just 
checking  copy  for  typographical  errors, 
but  working  to  insure  internal  consistency 
in  the  articles  and  pointing  out  areas  that 
could  be  further  developed.  Any  errors 
that  appear  are  those  of  the  editor’s. 
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Courtesy  of  Ernie  Larson 


Astor  Court  School  second  grade  (?)  about  1924,  was  located  on  what  is  now  the 
parking  lot  of  Captain  Robert  Gray  School.  Front  row  (l.to  r.):  Arnold  Rinell, 
Rose  Westersund,  Aini  Kurtti,  Beatrice  Wiinikka,  Vera  Malen,  William  Panta, 
Margaret  Niemi,  Lillian  (Ruth?)  Lilljequist.  Second  row:  Arvo  Savolain  (?),  Victor 
Albertsen,  Paul  Tolonen,  Henry  Laine,  Ernest  Larson,  Lenard  Brown,  Jane 
Dempsey.  Third  row:  Florence  Elliot,  Fred  Glazer,  Edward  Riutta,  Anita  Nielsen. 
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